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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | berspex 
ADVENTURES WITH THE OLD MASTERS 


IDSUMMER in the London art galleries is invariably 
M something of a peak season, and this year is no excep- 
tion. The official exhibitions are led by that at the 

Tate Gallery of some of the treasures from the Sao Paulo 
Museum, which reveals what a wealth of first-class European 
masterpieces can be collected by the right curators with the 
right funds at their disposal or patrons at their elbow. 
Another impressive exhibition which we owe to the enter- 
prise of the Arts Council is that of the drawings and graphic 
art of Goya at their premises in St. James’s Square ; and 
yet a third public show is that of Sculpture in the Open-air 
organised by the London County Council in a new setting, 
this year at delightful Holland Park, which they have just 
added to our open spaces. Meantime, in the private 
galleries, French and English painting can claim almost 
equal standing. Here the two foremost exhibitions are those 
of British masters at Leggatt’s and the impressive show of 
Monet at Marlborough; though lovers of those British 
masters must go to Park House, where Sabin’s have a showing 
of forty first-rate water-colours and drawings by Rowlandson; 
and those of French Impressionism and beyond must equally 
visit Lefevre and O’Hana, both of whom have XIXth-and 
XXth-century French paintings of excellent quality. Mean- 
time, the outstanding one-man shows are those of Carzou at 
Tooth’s, a newcomer to the London scene, though he has of 
recent years acquired a big reputation in France; of Ivon 
Hitchens at the Leicester; of Lurcat at Gimpel Fils; of 
Alan Reynolds at the Redfern ; and of Francis Bacon in his 
usual mood of evocation of the horrific at the Hanover. 
Among the star shows of the month is that now regular 
feature of this season, Old Master Drawings at Colnaghi’s. 
Perhaps it were well to begin on the solid English ground 

of the Old Masters—chiefly portraits—at Leggatt’s. I 
always feel that against these everything which has happened 
since feels ephemeral. It was, indeed, the last classic age, 
and this exhibition has work by every one of the great masters 
from Van Dyck to Constable. Only Gainsborough and 
Turner are missing. Moreover, the works shown are in every 
instance important and large ones : they belong to the period 
of stately homes and family portrait galleries, or, in our own 
diminished day, they demand the eminence of public collec- 
tions. They begin with the full-length portrait of ‘‘Lady 
Poulett,”” by Van Dyck, one of the well-known authentic 
works by that master. The beauty of the painting, not only 
of the face and hands, but of the shimmering ice-blue dress, 
the lace, and the jewels is the signature of Van Dyck himself. 
Some assistant may have had a hand in the background 
curtain, but the figure is Van Dyck at his happiest. English 
portraiture was Van Dyck’s great legacy to this land of his 
virtual adoption. Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Francis 
Cotes, Opie, Northcote, Hoppner, Beechey: all the inheri- 
tors of that tradition and the Venetian one which lay behind 
it are in this exhibition. The Raeburn, ‘‘Kennedy of 
Dunure,” is a master work of the Scottish artist, a picture 
free from all accessories, where the painter has concentrated 
on the face and the hand and the white collar and ruffle which 
connect them. For the rest a black cape-coat and the back- 
ground of sky are all that go to this splendid portrait. 
Equally severe and equally monumental is the Reynolds’ 
‘“Mrs. Way,” seated in a simple blue and white dress, and 
shown almost in profile. Of the three Romneys, ‘‘The 
Charteris Children” will probably prove the most attractive ; 
for Romney, better than Sir Joshua, knew the attractiveness 
of children and was able to give them the spontaneous air 
which belongs to childhood. The contribution, on this 
occasion, of artists whom we normally think of as lesser men 
than the famous triumvirate shows them at their best. The 
portrait of “‘Sir Robert Burdett,” for example, by Francis 
Cotes, is so sensitive a study of a particularly sensitive face 





LADY POULETT. By VAN Dyck. 
From the Exhibition at Leggatt’s Gallery. 
Perspex’s Choice for the Picture of the Month. 


that one can feel the curious withdrawn preoccupation of 
the man whose active thoughts are elsewhere whilst he poses 
to his artist. 

This exhibition is primarily one of XVIIIth- and early 
XIXth-century portraiture, but the few landscapes are 
equally important. The Constable of ‘‘Yarmouth Pier” 
with a rough sea breaking on the sands beneath a tremend- 
ously dramatic sky is Constable in a mood which allies him 
with Turner : an elemental picture where the mind is battered 
by the vast spectacle of massive cloud and moving water. 
The smaller, quieter version in Lord Glenconner’s collection 
reveals how Constable worked on these themes in varying 
moods. The picture at Leggatt’s is evidently the climax 
on that motif, and the work from which Lucas’s engraving 
was made. One other fine landscape is a John Crome. One 
says ‘‘Hobbema’’ and then realises how excellently the 
Norwich man has rivalled the Dutch master whom he 
loved. Yet one more instance where a man we do not usually 
put in the first rank suddenly steps into it is ‘‘A Beach Scene” 
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in this exhibition by Clarkson Stansfield ; a moment of 
vision which places him with Bonington. Lovers of English 
painting will find ample gratification in this exhibition, 
and believers in the English tradition can point to a single 
contribution by Sir Alfred Munnings which proves its 
persistence. 

The Rowlandson exhibition at Sabin’s Park House is 
yet again a triumph for English art at this peak period. The 
water-colours, often only of a few inches in dimension, look 
elegant on these rather magnificent walls where we are used 
to seeing the great Old Masters. The selection shows Row- 
landson’s variety, but the accent is on his landscapes with 
small-scale figures rather than on the satirist, though this 
note inevitably comes in, as in ‘‘Dressing for a Ball,”” where 
a hideous old dame is being put into her feathered wig. 
More typical of this selection, however, is the very fine 
“View of Putney Bridge,”” ‘‘The Picnic Party,” or the 
‘Landing with a Ferry Boat.”’ It is fascinating to notice in 
these landscapes of Rowlandson how the atmospheric 
perspective is conveyed by the subtle lightening of the line 
in recession, and how telling the colour is which even in the 
foreground seems hardly there, and yet is given its exact 
comparable values at every distance. In this aspect of his 
work there is less of the caricaturist and less of that tendency 
to build up every figure on a basis of monotonously over- 
emphasised curves which became a mannerism of his later 
work. 

I noticed at least one exceedingly fine Rowlandson, 
‘The Coffee House,” among the Old Master Drawings at 
Colnaghi’s. These Old Master Drawings exhibitions at 
this gallery have become one of the pleasantly recurring 
features of our London art life. Almost any drawing by any 
early Old Master is a delight, even those by masters whose 
finished painting may not particularly attract one, so great 
is the sense of intimacy at seeing them thus at work in days 
when a drawing was a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. I was especially thrilled by a “‘Landscape with a 
Town by a River,” by Jan van Scorel: a rare offering 
surely. So are the studies for “‘St. George,” by Carpaccio. 
Our own XVIIIth- and early XIXth-century men are well 
represented, two fine Gainsboroughs as well as a number of 
Rowlandsons being among them. 

At that time in Spain Goya was creating the drawings, 
etchings, lithographs which are being so well shown at the 
Arts Council rooms. ‘‘But what worlds away’’ from the 
urbane one where Rowlandson’s beaux made eyes at pretty 
girls in coffee houses, or parties picnicked beside the silver 
Thames. If one doubts the strength of nationality in art 
the passion of the Spanish for horrors may be cited as 
evidence. Goya has never been a great favourite with the 
English ; but the modern angst enthusiasts, as the foreword 
of the catalogue suggests, feel that he speaks to the condition 
of the contemporary world. The technique of these drawings 
and prints cannot but be admired—the spirited movement, 
the economy of means, the sensitivity of line and tone which 
recalls Rembrandt himself. The spirit of the most Goya- 
esque, I confess, repels me. There is pity in them, and it 
may be that, as Wilfred Owen said, ‘“The poetry is in the 
pity,” but the mangled humanity, the torture of men, 
women and beasts, in war, the bull-ring, poverty and passion 
have an ugliness amounting to perversion. A biographical 
introduction to the catalogue is written in whitewash ; but, 
if we allow for this, the catalogue is scholarly and helpful. 

Against this, how gay French painting is! The magnifi- 
cent showing of Monet at the Marlborough, staged on behalf 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, has more than fifty 
of his works extending right through his career, so that it is 
possible to study the whole development of this greatest of 
the Impressionists. A painting by him from the peak period 
of his Impressionism, ‘‘Misty Morning,” is included in the 
show of French Masters at the O’Hana Gallery which we 
noticed last month. Here, however, as at the delightful 
exhibition covering the same period of Impressionism and 
early Post-Impressionism at the Lefevre, it will probably be 


the wealth of Renoirs which takes the eye. The ‘‘Mere et 
Enfant” at the Lefevre is a masterpiece, richer in colour 
and more firmly modelled than we expect from him. 

A newcomer, so far as England is concerned, to this 
French painting is Carzou, who has his first London exhibi- 
tion at Tooth’s. He is now well known in Paris and is repre- 
sented often in official French shows abroad, and he is 
accepted as a designer for ballet and opera—a sure, if 
exacting, road to fame these days. His art is basically a 
linear one, devoted largely to architectural perspective, 
modern Canalettoism. Indeed, the most impressive picture 
in this show is ‘‘Venise—Le Zattere,” and in its balanced 
beauty of buildings, sky and water has the spirit of Venice. 
When he makes a ‘‘Portrait of Madame Carzou” his meticu- 
lous draughtsmanship goes to pieces, evidently for lack of 
anatomical knowledge. In fact, all his draughtsmanship 
would be happier for a little more freedom. Nevertheless, in 
Carzou the French have an artist with sufficient individuality 
to break away from the School of Paris and its unruly scholars. 

All these threads—-Old Masters, especially English ones, 
and Goya, French Impressionists and Post-Impressionists— 
are gathered up in the exhibition of Sao Paulo Museum 
Masterpieces at the Tate Gallery. The amazing thing is 
that this collection has been made during the last seven 
years through the enthusiasm and skilful propaganda of 
Senator Chateaubriand, who has put art over to the good 
citizens of Brazil and caused and aided them to contribute 
these fine examples of the art of the world. There may be 
occasional head-shakings at attributions, but they matter 
little beside the assured masterpieces. The Goya portrait of 
*“Don Juan Llorente”’ is magnificent ; the Bellini ‘‘Madonna 
and Child”; the Holbein of the ‘‘Earl of Surrey’; and, 
not least, the Reynolds’ ‘‘Children of Edward Holden, 
Cruttenden,”’ one of his happiest children groups, and the 
Constable ‘‘Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s Garden.” 
In more recent French work this collection is so rich that 
it would be invidious to praise without mentioning a great 
many. Some of the most famous pictures of this school 
have found their home at Sao Paulo, despite the scale of 
prices which have prevailed during the period of their 
acquisition. This is, indeed, a thrilling exhibition. 

Two exhibitions of advanced English artists, both with 
leanings towards abstraction, reveal this, not as an intellectual 
preoccupation, but deriving directly from nature. One is 
Ivon Hitchens at the Leicester Gallery; the other Alan 
Reynolds at the Redfern. Ivon Hitchens has long since 
established his own mannerism: a sacrifice of form (which 
is merely suggested in undefined patches of tone and colour) 
and an emphasis of the colour. The natural scenery of the 
woodlands with their paths and pools from which he has 
derived his arrangements lies just behind these appearances. 
His colour harmonies are, if anything, rather too sweet, 
despite their lyrical beauty and decorative value. His choice 
of the long rectangle belongs to his subjects, and, I always 
suspect, has had much to do with the popularity of the artist, 
for it has an architectural rightness in most rooms. Mr. 
Hitchens has just proved his quality in a new field, that of 
mural painting. The enormous mural at the rebuilt Cecil 
Sharp House, the home of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, has been brilliantly executed by him. It covers 
nearly 1,400 square feet and is cleverly built up on the 
elements of the Folk Dance themes. 

At the Redfern Gallery Alan Reynolds’s paintings are in 
part explained by the careful drawings which lie behind 
them. These help us to see the forms (and his art is essen- 
tially one of form and tone rather than of colour) which have 
evidently inspired him. He turns instinctively to the spicu- 
late forms in nature, to the ears of barley and the heads of 
teazles. Leaves on his trees and the whole light of his larger 
compositions are also strangely seen in this way. [I still 
find that the vision is too subjective and personal for my own 
taste, though in this exhibition I was able to see with his eyes 
better than I have ever done before. Not that I wish to see 
nature in this brittle way, but at least it helps with his art. 
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THE CRAFT AND 
IN ENGLAND 


NGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis, as etching was 
EL described by the early encyclopaedists, has so popular 

a hold on the public imagination that all engravings 
are apt to be so described, and the impersonal use of the 
technique, both on its own account and in combination 
with other methods of engraving, is hardly recognised as a 
means of large scale reproduction. Certain great names 
have come to be associated in the minds of the majority 
with etching. This is especially so in the case of Rembrandt, 
whose name for some, more than ordinarily interested in the 
arts, is almost synonymous with etching ; while, within the 
last fifty years, Whistler has in like manner dominated the 
modern field. 

Yet etching has a more ancient history than is usually 
discussed by the well informed, even without reference to 
Mr. A. M. Hind’s note of its probable origin in the workshop 
of the XVth-century armourers,' whose war and ceremonial 
clothing of the great had become by this time so rich in its 
use and decoration of metals that their clients peopled their 
still richly dangerous age more as chased and bejewelled 
walking works of art than as human beings. 

In essence etching is a means of perpetuating on a 
copper plate an extremely fine and expressive line. In this 
it is essentially different from line-engraving, where the artist, 
or craftsman interpreting the artist, works to produce his 
marshalling of formal lines with the utmost discipline of eye 
and hand. It will therefore be realised that etching is 
ideally the original artist’s means of engraving and, with 
the nearly related dry-point, a sympathetic reflector in 
reproduction of his spontaneous intentions. 

The craftsman-engraver has always used etching in the 
early stages of preparing metal plates by various methods 
for intaglio printing. An integral part of stipple-engraving, 
etching of outline in most cases also preceded the laying of 
an aquatint ground, and, with no such accepted technical 
sanction, was used by the line-engraver to hasten the early 
stages of his laborious technique. Genius reserves the right 
to use any means towards an end in view, and in this respect 
J. M. W. Turner provided an example in his etching of 
very heavy lines on plates destined to be finished in mezzo- 
tint. Indeed, so generally was the aid of etching under- 
stood by technicians that one authority makes the comment, 
‘In the earlier part of the XIXth century etching was almost 
a defunct art, except as it was employed by engravers as 
a help to get faster through their work, of which ‘engraving’ 
got all the credit, the public being unable to distinguish 
between etched lines and lines cut with the burin.’”* 

Any eclipse there may have been in the exercise of pure 
etching was a very temporary state, possibly caused by the 
enormous popularity between, approximately, 1775 and 1835 
of all types of formal engraving used both in the production 
of single prints and in book illustrations. But etching, from 
the artist’s point of view, was certainly never anywhere near 
‘a defunct art,” and its usefully simple if delicate technique 
never ceased to be the servant in engraving of the original 
creator, whose work otherwise, through lack of commercial 
possibilities, would not have had the advantage of repro- 
duction. William Blake is a foremost example of creative 
genius not acceptable to a general public, but able, by his 
invention of a method of combining text and illustration on 
a plate etched in relief, to reproduce his books for which 
no publisher would be responsible. Where only a pro- 
fessional engraver would undertake within the four walls of 
his own work-room the perfection of a line-engraving or 
mezzo-tint, many painters have used etching in extension 
of their activities and, indeed, as in the premier case of 


APPRECIATION OF ETCHING 
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Fig. I. St. Mark, by Jan Lievens. 
Rembrandt, as a concise flowering of their most intimate 
purpose. 

The nature of the method, in contradistinction to that 
of line-engraving, is one whereby the furrowed line of the 
plate is produced by the bite of acid. The line-engraver 
holds a burin or graving-tool against the palm of his hand 
and, with exact control, pushes it before him across the 
surface of his copper plate, ploughing his furrow and 
removing the waste metal, or burr, by the subsequent use 
of a scraper-tool. The etcher, on the other hand, uses his 
needle with the greatest freedom of manipulation, stroking 
it in all directions as does the draughtsman with pencil or 
crayon. His concern for the quality of the engraved line 
his plate must possess to print his design effectively is not 
so much at the moment he applies his needle but later, 
when he must exercise his judgment in the use of the acid 
bath in which the plate is immersed for a length of time 
varying according to the depth of corrosion required. Thus 
the etcher works with freedom given to no other engraver 
and so invites the interest of the most personally creative 
of artists. Emile Michel has written of Rembrandt, ‘‘A 
sketch of a few rapid lines was a sufficient record of an 
idea; while in many instances, his conception of a picture 
was so vivid, he saw the finished work so completely in 
mind’s eye, that he was able to dispense entirely with 
preparation. Instead therefore of tracing from a preliminary 
drawing after the manner of most etchers, he sketched his 











Fig. II. London by Milford Stairs, by Wenze! Hollar. 


design directly on the copper and, as Bartsch judiciously 
observes: ‘though this perhaps was not the surest means 
of producing a correct drawing, it effectually preserved all 
the fire of a first conception’.’’* 

The conventional preparation and use of a plate by the 
artist is but little more binding in its rules. The finely 
polished surface of the copper is thinly covered by an 
etching ground, a composition which will resist acid and 
bear the reasonable pressure of the hand, and whatever be 
the tracing medium, and yet allow the etching needle to cut 
crisply through its surface on to the metal without the 
slightest tendency to drag and so disturb its acid-resisting 
film when left in small areas between the passage of the 
needle. The grounded plate is then held evenly over a 
smoking torch of waxen tapers, which is passed back and 
forth until the surface has incorporated an even film of 
lamp-black. Finally, the back and margins of the plate are 
protected from the action of acid by a coating of varnish, 
and so the plate is ready for the tracing of its design and the 
action of the etching-needle. 

There have been extraordinary differences of practice in 
the use of this instrument, from the finest and most delicate 
caresses of a true needle-point to the old fork-prong it is 
said that Turner used in preparation of his plates for the 
guidance of his mezzo-tinters. Other artists have used a 
variety of points, even in some cases sharpening these to a 
chisel edge which may then be used in giving variety to 
foreground strokes of heavy register when bitten by the acid. 
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Fig. III. The Kill, by Thomas Rowlandson. 


Artists also differ in the depth of their penetration of 
the etching ground, some men absolutely sure in the control 
of their lightest stroke, never touching the copper surface of 
the plate ; others preferring to reinforce the action of the 
acid by lightly engraving the surface of the plate through 
the broken film of the etching ground. But apart from 
the question of finishing with the touch of a dry-point, or 
of corrections by reburnishing and the relaying of a partial 
ground for the biting of later states in the plate, everything 
depends upon the manipulative tact with which the etcher 
treats his plate in the acid bath. By means of the judicious 
use of a stopping-out varnish, he may carry the plate to a 
point of great subtlety without touching it again with the 
needle, or finishing it by the application of dry-point. 

As with line-engraving, impressions from an etched plate 
are taken under pressure, the richness of the print gaining 
from the quality of fine paper forced into the ink-laden 
valleys of the surface. An etching print can always be 
recognised from a dry-point or line-engraving by a charac- 
teristic square finish to its more solidly engraved lines. In 
both dry-point and line-engraving each stroke of the dry- 
point needle and of the graver is shown by the taper of its 
emergence, from the furrow it has made, to the surface of 
the plate. 

It was England’s good fortune, after the passing of her 
great name in the arts of the Middle Ages, to be nursed 
back to health in sculpture and painting by Continental 
masters. In etching, too, she was in direct contact with the 


Fig. IV. 
John Sell Cotman. 


South Gate, Yarmouth 
(Antiquities of Norfolk, Pl. 1), by 
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ETCHING IN ENGLAND 


Fig. V. The Morning of Life. By Samuel Palmer. 


European schools through great men, in some 
cases the pupils or companions of even greater. 
Of such was Jan Lievens (1607-1674), a fellow 
pupil of Rembrandt’s under Pieter Lastman who, 
having worked with Rembrandt, was later influenced 
by another great etcher, Van Dyck. Lievens’ quality 
as an etcher may be judged by a recent catalogue 
note that ‘‘it is entirely uncertain whether the versions of 
the four ‘Oriental Heads’ by Lievens or by Rembrandt are 
the originals. It is clear that one set was copied in reverse 
from the other, but who copied whom is impossible to 
determine.” In last year’s exhibition of Dutch pictures 
at Burlington House, Jan Lievens’ ‘“The Raising of Lazarus” 
also shows this affinity with Rembrandt in a painting that 
was probably in the greater master’s own collection. The 
etching of St. Mark (Fig. I), here reproduced, is a more 
pedestrian work but interesting in its largeness of design 
and robust handling in which the needle is freely if coarsely 
used. 

Wenzel Hollar (1607-77), on the other hand, used the 
etching needle with the precision of a line-engraver. His 
view of London’s river (Fig. II), here shown, is a pleasant 
discipline to our eyes as it must have been to those of the 
native craftsmen who encountered over many years in this 
country his enormous and disgracefully rewarded industry. 

It is of the greatest interest to the historian of the arts 
in England that at this period of the early XVIIth century 
so many etchers of talent should have been attracted to this 
country. And there is no doubt that the freest and most 
long-lived influence in the art has been that of Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck (1599-1641). Van Dyck, in the remarkably few 
etchings he executed throughout by his own hand, proved 
himself to be a virtuoso with the needle, of extreme refine- 
ment in touch and imagination in handling. Such a work 
in detail as the famous head of Frans Snyders—Van Dyck’s 
first state in his portrait etching of his fellow painter—shows 
this incomparable handling to perfection, a combination of 
rich chiaroscuro with yet a complete lack of linear confusion 
in his needling. No man had greater judgment and control 
in using the acid bath, and the quality of his etched line 
was such that he gives the illusion of the tapering scratch 
of dry-point. This clarity of treatment is even retained in 
the rich finish of such a plate as the portrait of Lucas 
Vorsterman, where one can ‘“‘feel’’ the light complexity of 
the gracefully falling ruff and the heavy fabric in the folds 
of the tunic-cloak. No mezzo-tinter could suggest textural 
qualities with more effect than Van Dyck in such a plate 
as this. 

With such an achievement it is difficult to realise that 
only nineteen portraits and two subject compositions in 
etching are accounted the sole work of Van Dyck. Other- 
wise the master supplied with drawings the efforts of lesser 
engravers, although Wenzel Hollar, the great formalist in 
etching and eight years Van Dyck’s junior, also executed 
plates after his portraits. 

The subtleties of Van Dyck’s technique can never be a 
spent force amongst etchers of the most sensitive dexterity 
with the needle but, as Whistler has so lately proved, such 
men are rare and our native inspiration has been more apt 
to use with effect the robust handling such as we see in 
Lievens’ ‘‘St. Mark.” 





A woodland hunt scene (Fig. III) by Thomas Rowlandson 
(1756-1827), dated 1787, is a good example of this point. 
This extremely well organised and graphic landscape is yet 
further proof of the artist’s remarkable powers outside the 
manner which has become his hall-mark for most people. 
As an etching it has textural consistency and compositional 


dignity. It will be noted that the plate has been bitten 
within a narrow range of tones, but that within this restric- 
tion there is a sufficient variety in the very broad and open 
use of the etching needle. Rowlandson, of course, etched 
the outline of many of his plates destined to be finished by 
an aquatinter, and became a master of indicating to others 
his purpose as a graphic artist dependent on reproduction. 

The possibilities of William Hogarth (1697-1764) as an 
etcher were stultified by his training as a line-engraver, but 
his purely etched plates show how much more freely he 
would have expressed himself for reproduction in an age 
less conditioned by conventional engraving. 

Fifty years later the spell was broken; line-engraving 
as the chief means of reproduction had given place to 
aquatint and men like John Crome (1768-1821), John Sell 
Cotman (1782-1842) and J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851) 
expected a much more literal translation in reproduction of 
their intentions as draughtsmen of the point and in water- 
colour. The process of soft-ground etching, by which the 
craftsman substituted for the medium of the needle upon 
a hard laid ground the use of a pencil tracing through 
paper on to a ground made soft by the admixture of tallow, 
gave him under the acid results practically in facsimile 
where his pencil drawings were concerned. Used in 
conjunction with aquatint, soft-ground etching could, with 
practice and care, imitate with taste the qualities of a water- 
colour drawing. 

Thus etching was to these men a free means of working 
for a large public, Turner preparing all the plates for the 
Liber Studiorum by an etched outline for later engraving 
by other men in mezzo-tint, and Cotman using both etching 
and soft-ground etching with equal facility in an output of 
some 500 plates executed between the years 1811 and 1846. 

Cotman’s variable quality was almost inevitable in such 
circumstances, but when the greatest in him transcended 
the ephemeral art master and typographical draughtsman 
such spacious dignity emerged as in the ‘‘South Gate, 
Yarmouth” (Fig. IV) here reproduced. 

These men saw the end of a rich era, not only in 
English water-colour, but in a great manner of colour-book 
production—the refinements of the aquatint died and 
comparatively garish lithography took over. Etching 
henceforth was to be a more personal art, William Blake 
(1757-1827), as already noted, even inventing for the 
purpose of printing his own books a reverse form of etching 
which roughly ate away his whites and, thereafter, he printed 
in relief, as a wood block is used. 

Two followers, especially, excelled in the continuation 
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Fig. VI. The Kitchen (‘‘Twelve Etchings 
from Nature’’—the French Set, published 
in 1858). By James McNeill Whistler. 


of Blake’s idyllic spirit, Edward Calvert (1799-1883) and 
Samuel Palmer (1805-1881), and here Palmer’s etching, 
“‘The Morning of Life’”’ (Fig. V) with, to use an analogy, 
its almost Brahmsian orchestration, culminating in the 
mighty burst of the risen sun, represents a period in English 
art when, only too briefly, the Englishman’s imagination, 
usually confined to his literature, embraced the visual arts 
with an equal ardency. 

In appreciation of James McNeill Whistler’s (1834-1903) 
other, perhaps more questionable, gifts it is too often 
forgotten that, as an etcher, he ranged his visible world with 
an eye as excited, if not ultimately as exacting, as Rem- 
brandt’s. It is strange to reflect that Alphonse Legros and 
Whistler both evolved out of the influence of Courbet. 
Legros as an etcher was the arch-reminder of the foundations 
of Latin culture in the West; Whistler with some strange 
inconsistency returned to his art the questing, experimental 
spirit of Northern European Man fumbling his way with 
dark imagination out of the Middle Ages. Such an early 
plate as ‘“The Kitchen” (Fig. VI), published in 1858 when 
the artist was only twenty-four years of age, was only the 
beginning in a spiritual quest which, perforce, had to live 
more or less conveniently behind an incongruous if enter- 
taining mask. 
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LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 


CUISINE IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—Having been for many years a student and exponent 
of haute cuisine, I cannot refrain from joining in the exchanges between 
Sir Leigh Ashton and your contributor R. W. H., who, by the way, 
adds to his incredible solecisms by being apparently unaware of the 
identity of his distinguished critic. 

R. W. H.is, of course, guilty of the most excruciatingly funny gaffe 
when he refers to “‘roast wolf’ with fennel being served at La Brague 
and Beaulieu, and then has the effrontery to attempt to justify himself 
when his ludicrous error is pointed out. It is irresistible to speculate 
on the reactions of the chefs of these famous haunts if they were told 
that a well-known English magazine describes them as serving 
“roast wolf’ in their restaurants! The loup is, of course, as Sir 
Leigh explains, the somewhat overrated fish which is served au fenouil 
as a speciality in every restaurant along the entire French Mediter- 
ranean coast. Your contributor’s naiveté merely confirms one’s 
suspicions that his gastronomical journeys have been largely, if not 
entirely, through the pages of the Guide Michelin and the Auberges 
de France. 

There is no port wine used in the stuffing of a truite farcie au porto, 
which is stuffed with the usual fish farce and cooked in a court- 
bouillon containing port. 

No exact translation exists for the word flambé. ‘‘Flamed”’is perhaps 
the most satisfactory, ““‘burned”’ (brule) undoubtedly the least accurate ! 

It is clear that R. W. H. does not possess the knowledge of his 
subject (or of French) necessary for a contributor to a magazine of 
your standard, and his articles are merely irritating to anybody who 
knows what he purports to know, but does not know, and misleading 
to others. 

Finally, I must cross swords with Sir Leigh Ashton on the subject 
of au gratin, which, in fact, means “‘covered with breadcrumbs and 
browned in the oven.’’ Cheese is a possible, but not an essential, 
ingredient of a dish so finished. R. W. H., as might be expected, 
appears also to subscribe to this very common fallacy. 

These matters are, perhaps, relatively unimportant, but one does 
hope for accuracy and reliability from a magazine which preserves a 
high standard in all its other departments. 

Yours faithfully 


7, Stanhope Place, W.2. NorMA SIMMONS. 


UNUSUAL TABLE LIGHTS 


From the exhibition at Arthur Churchill Ltd., of Marylebone High 
Street, we illustrate a pair of table lights which have black and white 
Wedgwood bases decorated with a classical scene in fine detail; one 
more often sees these in blue and white. The metalwork is in beautiful 
condition ; the glass sections are in keeping with the quality of the 
other parts, the pans and nozzle having the rarer lemon drops sus- 
pended. They are dated 1790-95. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE: Queen Mary's Porcelain 


shadowed by other small works of art in precious metals 

and other materials. The quantity of fine china at the 
exhibition of Queen Mary’s Treasures at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, is no exception ; while 
there must be a large number of individual pieces on display, 
their true quality is not readily apparent. Amidst a dazzling 
show of gold snuff-boxes, enamels, jades, inlaid tortoise- 
shell and, above all, the rich work of Carl Fabergé, the 
porcelain is not to the fore, but is none the less equally 
interesting and important in its sphere. 

The few examples of Oriental china manage to hold their 
own in the general welter of colour and rococo form. The 
pair of figures of pheasants and the tall pair of covered jars, 
all of the Ch’ien Lung period, emphasise how well suited to 
European taste are XVITIth- 
century Chinese pieces ; 
or is the reverse the case, 
and did the European 
craftsman unconsciously 
suit his style to the Oriental 
importations that came in 
such quantities that they 
could not be ignored ? 

A representative selec- 
tion of Chelsea pieces is on 
display. The two figures 
of John Coan and David 
Gabarisco, respectively the 
English and Prussian 
dwarfs, are outstandingly 
rare and striking pieces of 
the Gold Anchor period. 
The bowl illustrated here, 
also dating from about 
1770, is painted in colours 
with a view of Chiswick 
Reach, and is a reminder 
of the rather similar one shown by William King in Chelsea 
Porcelain (Plate 52), which depicts a similar Thames-side 
view, but in that case, of Chelsea. Chelsea figures of birds 
include some modelled from engravings in George Edwards’ 
Natural History of Uncommon Birds, published in 1747 ; 
these include a pair of teal in colours. Not to be missed is a 
small figure of a lady, standing, wearing a crinoline and a 
head-scarf ; a similar figure is in the Cecil Higgins Museum 
at Bedford. Both of them bear the Red Anchor mark— 
circa 1755. Finally, there are the toys: there is a small 
case crowded with seals and other small ornaments for the 
fob, and there are many examples of scent-bottles, bodkin 
and needle cases, etc., shown with the numerous other 
bibelots. Amongst the Continental porcelain is a Ludwigs- 
burg cabaret in its fitted case that had been given by the 
Duke of Wiirtemburg to the French Ambassador in 1772. 
Carl Eugen, Duke of Wiirtemburg, was patron of this 
factory, which was situated near Stuttgart and was founded 
in 1758. It was under the direction of Joseph Jacob Ringler, 
who had seceded from du Paquier’s Vienna factory and 
brought some of the secrets of that manufactory with him. 
He proceeded to help in founding several porcelain works in 
Germany, and settled finally at Ludwigsburg. 

There are also examples in the exhibition of the wares of 
Fulda, the Hague, Sévres and elsewhere. Méeissen is 
represented, among other pieces, by a model of an apple, 
mounted in gold and fitted as an étui. 

Mention must be made of a fine salt-glazed stoneware 
teapot, enamelled in colours on a brilliant turquoise ground ; 
which shows the heights that the Staffordshire potters could 
reach when they were vieing with the makers of porcelain. 

The majority of the pieces in this exhibition date from 
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Chelsea Bowl, with view of Chiswick Reach. 


the reign of George III. His wife, Queen Charlotte, had 
tastes that were not dissimilar from those shown by Queen 
Mary. Some of the Chelsea that she collected is still at 
Buckingham Palace, and includes the pair of clocks with 
Boucher figures and claret-coloured ground, and with move- 
ments by the Royal watchmaker, George Philip Strigel 
(King, op. cit., frontispiece). 

After her death, Queen Charlotte’s collections were sold 
by auction in six parts between May and August, 1819, and 
realised the sum of £51,598. (See H. Clifford Smith, 
Buckingham Palace, pp. 96-7.) Further mention of some of 
the Chelsea is in Nightingale’s Contributions (page xli), where 
the two clocks are noted: ‘‘A pair of time-pieces by Strigel 
each mounted in a case of grotto work, with pastoral figures, 
of old Chelsea, the ground crimson and gold.’’ They fetched 
70 guineas, and were 
bought by Loving for the 
Prince Regent, by whose 
action they rejoined the 
Royal collection. It was 
appropriate that these 
pieces should have been 
returned to Buckingham 
Palace. This building had 
been acquired by George 
III, was settled on Queen 
Charlotte for her life in 
1775 and for a_ great 
number of years was known 
popularly as the Queen’s 
House. 

To the general public 
and to the many who are 
interested in antiques and 
works of art, whether as 
collectors, students or deal- 
ers, the name of Queen 
Mary already bears a 
legendary aura. The well-known, over-size, dark red 
Daimler would glide to the pavement, the shoppers would 
stand aside to form a pathway, and the elegantly dressed lady 
would emerge from the car. Next morning we would read : 
“‘Her Majesty Queen Mary paid a visit to Messrs... . ’s 
antique shop and made several purchases.” The stories in 
connexion with the numerous purchases, and the equally 
numerous gifts, are legion ; as indeed they must be, for the 
acquisition of each individual piece in every collection 
involves many people and usually makes a good tale. 

There is little doubt that the example of Queen Mary 
was followed by many thousands of people all over the world ; 
the hobby of collecting became, and still is, a fashionable 
pursuit. People began to look about their houses to dis- 
cover for the first time the interest of the ‘‘old things” 
amongst which they had spent their daily lives, and which 
hitherto they had taken for granted. Others set out to 
search the antique shops for articles similar to those they 
had seen, heard of, or read about. 

To curators, collectors and dealers, a visit from Queen 
Mary was frequently a stimulus to research. Her knowledge 
of the four Georges, and of the arts that flourished during 
their reigns, was not confined to facts, but the faces of these 
numerous Hanoverians were also familiar to her, and resulted 
in quick identifications of hitherto unknown portraits. To 
the public, Queen Mary’s patronage of exhibitions, and of 
the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House, was only 
one of the many ways in which her keen interest became 
apparent. The present exhibition at South Kensington 
should certainly be visited, if only in homage to the Royal 
connoisseur, to whose taste and discrimination it is a fitting 
tribute. GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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VERNEY 
John Verney 
| 


Richard Verney Alianore, filia and 
miles obit. 5 | heiress John Loutham 
Hen. 7. | de Northampton. 


John Verney, 
Rector of Bredon 
Com. Wighorn. 


Elizabeth, filia 
Will. Fielding, mil. 


| 
Edmund Verney 
arm. obit. 6 Feb. | 
10 Hen. 6. 


Anna, filia Will. Danvers, 
unius Justic. de Banco 
temp Hen. 7. 


Richard Verney 
arm. obit. 28 Sep. 
18 Hen. 8. 





Thomas Verney, 
mil. 28 Hen. 8 


Richard Verney 
miles 3 and 4 
Ph. and M. 


Georgius Verney 
arm. obit. 8 Apr. | 
16 Eliz. 


Richard Verney 

miles, obit. 

7 Aug. 1630. 
(Compiled from Dugdale, Joyce, Webb, e'c.) 








TAME 
John Tame Alice Twynihoe 
d. 1500. | d. 1471. 
: om 
William Thomas Elyanore 
d. 1492. 
1st wife. ] 2nd wife. 
Agnes, d. of = Sir Edmund Tame Eliz. Tyringham 
Sir Ed. Grevil, d. 1534. d. 1546. 
d. 1506. 
| | all 
| | Elizabeth 
Alice Margaret Sir Edmund Tame Katherine 
d. 1544. d. of Sir Wm. 
Denys. 


Francisca filia 
Georgii Raleigh de 
Farnborough, arm. 


Jana, filia Will. Lucy 
de Cherlcote. 


Margar. filia Fulc. Greville 
mil. soror and heir Fulconis 
domini Brook, obit. 26 
martii an. 1631. 













































THE COMPTON VERNEY GLASS 


BY H. T. KIRBY 


T was a sad day for Warwickshire when, in 1931, Lord 

Manton sold the famous stained-glass from Compton 

Verney private chapel. It was not so much the age of 
the glass—for it was mainly of XVIth-century date—but 
rather because it was essentially family in character, and 
therefore of great historical value. This historical element 
was emphasised in two ways. First, by a remarkable series 
of family groups, shown in the devotional attitudes of the 
period, and secondly, by a collection of armorial medallions 
in which the many alliances with other great houses were 
proudly displayed. As we write, some of this glass is again 
in the market—one panel of which should have a very strong 
appeal to both Warwickshire and Gloucestershire people. 
A panel, too, which was first illustrated in Dugdale’s monu- 
mental Antiquities of Warwickshire nearly three centuries 
ago ! 

Strangely enough, these panels have been rarely repro- 
duced, and (apart from the illustrations appearing in the 
more expensive of the two editions of the sale catalogue) by 
far the best description appears in a work by F. S. Eden,’ 
who draws attention to the minute detail of the work. He 
gives illustrations of three of the family groups, but unfor- 
tunately omits the one with which we are now concerned. 

Dugdale’s work was mainly illustrated by Hollar, 
but the engravings were of poor quality and so inaccurate in 
detail that it is pleasant to record that the one of this particu- 
lar panel is moderately faithful to the original. According 
to the convention of the times no lead lines are shown in the 
glass so that—were it not for the caption—it might just as 
easily represent a brass or mural tablet. Le Couteur,” too, 


Alice Thame (Tame), Lady Verney, wife of Sir Thomas Verney. 
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Arms of Verney quartering Darcy, Wendesley, 
Greene and Tame. Late XVIth-century glass. 


mentions glass at Compton Wynyates, but by the context 
he seems to have Compton Verney in mind. Country Life 
included Compton Verney in their admirable studies of 
country houses, but this was as long ago as 1913. Arthur 
T. Bolton contributed the matter, which was excellent, 
apait from the meagre half-dozen or so lines which were 
devoted to the glass in the chapel. Ribton-Turner® gives, 
perhaps, the best description of the glass, but as he is not 
always reliable, his notes must be accepted with some 
caution. Finally, the Victoria Counties History of Warwick- 
shire (Kington Hundred, Vol. 5) adroitly escapes any descrip- 
tion by footnoting a reference to another source. This lack 
of reliable documentation is very surprising, since the glass, 
for its period—and judged by any standards—is some of the 
most important in the country. 

As will be seen from the illustration reproduced, the 
panel shows Alice Thame (Tame was the more usual spelling), 
Lady Verney, kneeling with her family behind her, engaged 
in their devotions. The place is almost certainly the old 
chapel (long since pulled down and replaced by a later 
building) of Compton Verney, and in one of the windows 
can be made out the Tame arms—Argent a dragon vert and 
a lion rampant azure, crowned or, combatant. These 
appear against a quarry background, and the heraldic 
student will note that since they appear on a lozenge, they 
are the arms brought to the marriage by Alice Tame, as a 
spinster. 

Few Englishmen are unaware of the name of Tame, for 
it was the Tames of Gloucestershire who rebuilt Fairford 
church and enriched it with the glass which all the world 
makes pilgrimage to see. Fairford, never large, was a poor 
place before the Tames settled there, and even Leland was 
wont to admit that it ‘‘never florished afore the cumming of 
the Tames onto it.” It was John Tame who commenced 
the rebuilding of the church, but his son, Sir Edmund, 
carried on the good work, and it was his son—another Sir 
Edmund—who, dying without issue, left his three sisters 
as his co-heirs. Pedigrees are confusing as to the respective 
ages of these three ladies, but it seems fairly certain that 
Alice was the eldest, and it was she who married Sir Thomas 
Verney. She came to Warwickshire with a great love of 
glass—how could she escape such affection when treasure 
such as this had been the main preoccupation of both her 
father and grandfather? It seems clear, therefore, that it 
was her persuasion that made her husband buy out her 
younger sisters, and so become possessed of the Fairford 





Arms of Verney impaling Greville. Early 
XVIIth century. 
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Arms of Verney impaling Southwell. 
XVIIth-century glass. 


estates. That both she and her husband most jealously 
cared for the Fairford windows may be taken for granted, 
and we can also be sure that they maintained the Compton 
Verney glass with equal devotion. 

The attached pedigree shows the Verney-Tame alliance. 
Thomas was the son of Richard Verney and Anne (the 
daughter of Will. Danvers), his wife. Sir Thomas and Alice 
duly continued the succession, and their son, Sir Richard, 
married a daughter of Raleigh of Farnborough, Warwick- 
shire, and their son married a Lucy of Charlecote. The 
issue from this last union—another Sir Richard—espoused 
Margaret Greville. 

In the sale catalogue of Messrs. Christie, of July, 1931, 
lots numbered 118 to 146 dealt with the glass, which included 
both secular and sacred subjects, plus many armorial 
shields. From the social historian’s point of view, the 
family groups are the most important, though how far actual 
portraiture enters into the subjects cannot be determined. 
For costume and interior features, however, they are 
invaluable, and the artist has so concentrated on minute 
detail that (according to Eden) even the words on the liturgi- 
cal books in the chapel can be read. Eden reproduces two of 
the sacred incidents—those of St. Anne teaching the Virgin 
and a fine St. Christopher—but there are many other pieces. 
One is the Ascension, and this is probably the picture seen 
in the chapel (but whether picture or glass we should not 
like to say) just in front of Lady Verney’s face. By far the 
largest section of the glass was concerned with heraldry, 
and the coats-of-arms show some of the many alliances with 
famous families. Amongst these might be mentioned 
Lucy, Willoughby, Latimer, Cheney, Peyto, North, Greville 
and Southwell. A few of these medallions are again in the 
market, the most elaborate being a shield, quarterly of six, 
showing Verney quartering Darcy, Wendesley, Greene and 
Thame. 

Glass such as this is too valuable and too essentially 
English to be allowed to leave the country. It is therefore 
very gratifying to learn that it has been bought by the 
Warwickshire County Council. It will be exhibited in the 
County Museum, where its beauty will make everyone 
appreciate the county’s wisdom in securing such a fine 
and colourful piece of local history. 

1 Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. F. Sydney Eden. C.U.P. 2nd ed., 1933. 


* English Mediaeval Painted Glass. Le Couteur. 5.P.C.K. 1926. 
3 Shakespeare's Land. C. J. Ribton-Turner. Leamington Spa. Ist Ed. 1893 


Photographs by kind permission of Mary Bellis. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


ANTIQUARIES 





Fig. I. 


HE fourth congress of C.I.N.O.A. (Confédération 
"T tnternationate des Négociants en (CEuvres d’Art) 

opened in Paris on July 5th and is due to conclude on 
July roth. The congress, which groups antiquaries, dealers 
in paintings, owners of carpet galleries and other dealers in 
objets d'art, is being attended by eight countries—Austria, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Switzerland 
and the U.S.A. 

Delegates hope to reach agreement on a number of 
points of interest to the trade internationally, particularly 
problems affecting professional “‘morals”: the congress 
will thus tackle such thorny problems as unreliable expertises 
and what one of the French organisers described to me as 
‘‘dishonourable auction sales.”” It is even hoped to draw 
up some sort of international code of principles acceptable to 
reputable dealers everywhere, and thus avoid costly litigation 
in international disputes affecting works of art by appeal to a 
professional body acting on professional laws. 

Dealers will certainly also discuss the profession’s future 
with the growing hope of free convertibility of currencies, 
and problems caused by present currency restrictions and 
by import laws. M. Jean Cailleux, vice-president of the 
French dealers’ association and the organiser of this year’s 
congress and exhibition, says that very useful preliminary 
work for this congress was done by the Advisory Committee 
on the Export of Works of Art set up in Britain by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1950, and whose enquiries into 
the subject lasted for two years. 

The C.I.N.O.A., now a body of proved usefulness, was 
set up at a congress in Amsterdam in 1936 and has also held 
international congresses (as opposed to the annual general 
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Louis XV marquetry chest of drawers by Boudin. 


assemblies) in Milan and Brussels. For this year’s congress, 
six national bodies were asked to study particular questions. 
The national associations drew up questionnaires, circulated 
the associations in other countries, and composed reports 
based on the information received. In addition, individual 
congress members will present reports on specialised subjects 
and the congress includes meetings of specialists from 
different countries at the galleries of their Paris colleagues. 
These meetings will deal with: (a) furniture, (b) tapestries 
and carpets, (c) engravings, (d) sculpture, (e) books and 
manuscripts, (f) silverware, (g) pictures and drawings, (h) 
curios, (i) Oriental art, (j) pottery. 
Reports by individual nations are as follows : 
U.S.A. : (1) Definition of the work of art and the 
antique ; 
(2) Professional principles ; 
(3) Packing and transport of works of art. 


Italy: (1) Relations between dealers and museums ; 
(2) Relations between dealers and critics. 
France: (1) Expertises and guarantees ; 


(2) Restoration and conservation of works of 
art. 

Belgium : Auctions and ‘‘swollen auctions.” 

Britain: The organisation of conciliation. 

Holland : Import, export and customs problems. 

Of particular interest is the Belgian report on ‘‘swollen”’ 
auctions. There is a growing feeling among French dealers 
that recent sales, apparently extremely successful, in which 
sometimes vastly inflated prices were obtained for works, 
may in the long run prove harmful to the profession now 
that currency stability has existed for about two years in 
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Fig. II. Wei Buddha. Mlle. Densmore collection. 


most European countries, and now that, with the easing of 
the international situation since the end of the Korean war, 
there is a definite falling off in ‘‘investment’”’ buying. The 
fact that European prices are consistently higher than 
New York prices, despite the cost of living difference, is 
indicative of a situation that cannot last indefinitely. 

The Congress is being marked by receptions at the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, at Versailles, at the City Hall, and 
at the establishments of French dealers, and by a gala and 
banquet. 

Parallel with the Congress, dealers from various countries 
have collaborated to put together an exhibition, ‘‘Chefs- 
d’ceuvre de la curiosité du monde,”’ which includes paintings 
of all periods up to 1900 and other works of art prior to 
1830. This show, held, like the Congress, at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, is insured for 1,500,000,000 francs 
(£1,500,000), and includes some six hundred remarkable 
pieces originating from Europe, North and South America, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. 
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Fig. IV. Soft paste flower pots. Sévres, 1760. 
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Fig. III. Louis XV bronze clock by Jean-Baptiste Baillon. 


The exhibition, which continues till the end of the 
summer, begins with a room of early art—notably a fine 
XIVth-century French polychrome Virgin, a XIIth-century 
French ‘‘Vierge en majesté,”” and a huge XVIth-century 
Flemish tomb piece, with mourners carrying the bier— 
followed by a room grouping objects of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, then a room of objets d’art and tapestries, 
with lacquer panels coming from the mansion built in 1725 
in the Place Vendéme for the Countess of Evreux. The 
next room groups XVIIth- and XVIIIth-century painting ; 
this is followed by a room of precious bindings and engrav- 
ings, then a ‘‘treasury’”’ of smaller curios—enamels, ivories, 
crystal, gold and jewelled pieces, faénza, porcelain, bronzes 
and musical instruments. The next room groups XIXth- 
century French painting and the next Empire and Restora- 
tion furniture. A further room groups objects coming from 
royal collections, and the last two rooms group Oriental 
art and the primitive arts of Africa and Polynesia. 

In an exhibition of this sort it is difficult to praise one 
piece more than another. Refreshingly rare in the exhibition 
field are such pictures as Canella’s view of the Pont-Neuf at 
night, exhibited by Signor Gualtiero Schubert of Milan, a 
remarkable and anonymous ‘‘Saint-Joseph charpentier,”’ 
which seems, both by the pose and by the method, to come 
from the studio of Georges du Mesnil de la Tour, the 
Lorrainer pupil of Caravaggio, whose own pupils are often 
hard to distinguish from their master; and El Greco’s 
‘‘Repentant Madeleine’’—both the latter from Paris 
galleries. A Veneziano ‘‘Virgin and Child,” in which the 
Byzantine influence is extremely strong, and a Zurburan 
‘*Vase of Flowers’’ were also in the exceptional class. 

In furniture, among much that is superb but sometimes 
a trifle pompous to the XXth-century eye, there was an 
exquisite Louis XVI desk by Montigny surmounted by 
bronze and pearl motifs and by a round clock. Clocks 
included a Louis XV bronze piece by Baillon (see illustration) 
and a Louis XVI pendule au ballon identical with one in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs permanent collection. A pair of 
1760 soft paste Sévres flowerpots (see illustration) are in 
perfect condition. 

The Oriental section groups at least one work from each 
of the main periods and is very rich in smaller exhibits. 
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CRUETS 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 





Fig. XVIII. 


A two-bottle cruet with openwork frame and lateral handle. 


By Charles Kandler, London, 1727. 


Courtesy Thomas Lumley Ltd. 


Readers are referred to the January and March issues of APOLLO, in which Parts I and II appzared, together with the first seventeen illustrations. 


HE cruet frame to contain a pair of glass bottles, for 

oil and vinegar, appears to have been devised no earlier 

than about 1690. The frame consisted of a flat, solid, 
footless base, supporting a pair of open-work guard rings of 
thin moulded wire. Two small rings projecting horizontally 
from the guard rings held the silver cruet caps when the 
bottles were in use. From the centre of the base extended 
a pear-shaped lateral handle. The cruet frame from about 
1710 was raised on four short moulded scroll feet, and the 
lateral handle might be replaced by a moulded vertical ring. 

More elaborate craftsmanship went into the making of 
two-bottle cruet frames during the 1720’s (Fig. XVIII). 
Guard rails were replaced by pierced galleries extending 
from a little below the bottle shoulders to the edge of the 
platform, which now comprised of two circular or hexagonal 
plates joined side by side. Each gallery was ornamented 
top and bottom by wide moulding. The flat base of each 
section might be pierced in a pattern matching that of the 
galleries. 

A shield engraved with the owner’s coat of arms might 
link the two bottle platforms between about 1735 and 1760. 
The moulded feet might be in a scrolled, shell or bun design. 
A strong oval loop handle projected laterally. 

Loose covers of silver still accompanied the majority of 
bottles. In fine cruets handsome bottle mountings in silver 
were cemented permanently to the bottle mouth. The cap, 
somewhat resembling a miniature caster, was fitted with a 
spout lip. A highly domed, hinged lid gave access to the 
bottle interior. From a solid lug diametrically opposite to 
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the lip, a double scroll handle curved expansively downward 
towards the bottle shoulder. Some floridly designed, finely 
chased rococo work is found in cruet stands and bottle 
mounts made by celebrated master silversmiths of the 1740's 
and 1750's. 

The neck of the silver mount from about 1780 might be 
extended into a curved spout wholly covered by a lid fitted 
with a vertical thumbpiece enabling it to be lifted when the 
contents were poured. Somewere fitted with self-opening lids. 

The oil and vinegar cruet in the form of a decorative 
dish, raised from the plate and fitted with a pair of circular 
bottle guards, dates from about 1750. One fashionable type 
resembled an escallop shell. Cruets with boat-shaped trays 
having pointed ends curled into scrolls date from the 1760's. 
To the tray was soldered a pair of pierced wire guards, and 
scroll or ball feet lifted it off the table-top. The cruet was 
carried by means of a central vertical column extending above 
the bottles and terminating in an oval loop handle, at first 
plain, later ornamented with chased moulding. 

An oil and vinegar cruet might be matched by a similar 
stand containing a set of three silver casters (Fig. XIX). 
More usually, however, cruet stand and caster stand were 
combined into a graceful frame housing the five containers. 
An advertisement in the London Gazette, 1705, refers to ‘‘a 
sett of silver Casters with 2 Vinegar Cruets in a Frame, and 
four Trencher Salts.” Cripps records such a cruet frame 
bearing the London hall-mark for 1706. 

Such a cruet frame was basically a two-bottle stand 
enlarged by the addition of three small circular platforms 
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Fig. XIX. Stand for casters in Fig. X 
vith three large shell feet and pierced 
ases, and engraved with medallion 
heads, shells and foliage. 


‘ourtesy Christie, Manson and Woods, 
Lt 


making a five-lobe entity, each lobe 
supporting a circular moulded 
guard ring, connected to the plat- 
form by vertical scrolls which 
continued downward to torm the 
feet, usually terminating in the 
form of spreading escallop shells 
(Fig. XX). A ring handle was 
fitted laterally from between the 
glass cruets. After the accession 
of George I such a frame was lifted 
by the more convenient oval loop 
handle on a vertical column rising from the platform. The 
loop was soldered to the handle. 

Such cruet frames are known to present-day collectors 
as Warwick frames, and until about 1750 there was little 
elaboration. From about 1735 an oval or shield-shaped plate 
engraved with the owner’s coat of arms was soldered between 
guard ring and platform in front of the sugar caster. The 
crest was engraved on each caster and bottle mount. 

Silversmiths were elaborating Warwick frames during the 
early 1750's. At first guard rings were gadrooned and the 
moulded loop handle designed to harmonise with the 
rococo casters. The coat of arms was enclosed in a moulded 
cartouche (Fig. XXI). Piercing on caster covers was 
now carried out in narrow diagonal panels, and might taper 
in a wavy outline. 

From about 1760 Warwick frames tended to assume a 
circular shape with the platform enclosed in a deep rim, 
embossed and chased, or pierced, and supported on four 
ball and claw feet or, more frequently, on four spreading 
escallop shell feet. Such a cruet frame somewhat resembled 
a giant wine coaster with a tall standing handle. 





Fig. XX. An early cruet frame with lateral ring-handle, octagonal 

baluster casters with moulded bases and borders, and a pair of cut- 

glass bottles with notched necks. By Edmund Pearce, London, 1709. 
Courtesy Sotheby and Co. 


Fig. XXI. 


Warwick cruet frame with casters enriched with rococo 
embossing. By John Delmester, London, 1760. 
Courtesy Holmes Ltd. 


SILVER CASTERS AND CRUETS 








The factory silversmiths of Birmingham and Sheffield 
now produced less costly cruet sets by replacing all-silver 
casters with silver-mounted glass containers: soon these 
were made to match, oil and vinegar bottles being fitted with 
cut-glass stoppers. 

Cruet frames and their silver bottle mountings from 1790 
to 1825 might be either lavishly decorative or severely simple. 
Frederick Bradbury noted one Sheffield firm of manufactur- 
ing silversmiths who, between 1788 and 1815, designed more 
than five hundred cruet patterns which were produced 
both in silver and in Sheffield plate. The glass bottles might 
stand upon an oval, circular, square, rectangular or canoe- 
shaped platform, four-footed, and with handles at each end 
or with a central loop pattern. 

Magnificent conceptions of the cruet continued to be 
produced by the master silversmiths, ornately decorated and 
fitted with superbly cut bottles of flint-glass. Few of these 
were made after 1820. 

(Concluded) 












VIEWS AND NEWS OF ART IN AMERICA 


LTHOUGH we are at present steeped in the wind-up 
A phase of the current season, it is perhaps not too 

late to review an altogether striking exhibition that 
closed down some time ago. I refer to ‘Ancient Art of the 
Andes,’’ which was installed at the Museum of Modern Art 
and assembled there by its director, Mr. René d’Harnon- 
court. Many a time I have been at odds with the artistic 
policies pursued by that Institution. It is, therefore, with 
gratification that this special effort is acknowledged and its 
cultural significance stressed. 

The show comprised circa four hundred objects, consist- 
ing mainly of sculpture, pottery, textiles and fine gold work. 
They ranged chronologically from circa 1200 B.c. to the 
Spanish Conquest in the XVIth century, and were the 
products of the various civilisations pertaining to the Andes 
region of South America. 

Until quite recently, and mainly owing to stringent 
export prohibitions, the field as been a terra nova for scholars 
and archzologists. Intensive studies of pre-Columbian art 
are currently under way, but cataloguing and learned 
interpretation, as well as style critical analysis, are still at 
the introductory stage. The fluidity of the situation can be 
grasped by simply stressing the circumstance that some of the 
objects exhibited were excavated not more than three months 
prior to their showing in New York ! 

It is, therefore, with a completely unbiased viewpoint 
that the artistic expression of a culture, spanning roughly 
three thousand years, can be approached. 

Here we have to do with civilisations that brought to 
the fore the first and verily autochthonous American art 
forms. Their cultural patterns were primitive with respect 
to mechanical achievements, but artistically speaking we 
encounter the whole range of characteristics pertaining 
to a complete evolution: from naive and unsophisticated 
realism to highly stylised abstractionism. South America’s 
indigenous inhabitants showed a great gift for fidelity to 
nature, as evidenced, e.g., by the pieces belonging to the 
Mochica culture; whereas in the adjacent Tiahuanoco 
region, abstract and geometric patterns dominated. To 
such an extent, in fact, that austerity of linear content borders 
on paucity of invention. 

Inca craftsmanship was of the highest order. An alcove 
at the Museum of Modern Art was lined with tissue-thin 
embossed sheets fashioned of pure gold. That same gold 
that meant wealth to the European invader, was dazzling 
decorative material for the native artisan, who fashioned it 
into reflections of the sun’s benevolent light and warmth. 
The same section of the show contained a great gold crown 
with tall plumes of the same substance ; golden ear-rings, 
masks and necklaces—all part of a ceremonial treasure, once 
the property of an ancient king of Peru. Inca gold vessels, 
vases, plates and bottles covered the floor in profusion. 

We stood amazed at the workmanship responsible for 
these creations. Aside from the artisanal feat of hammering 
gold into sheets of almost non-existent consistency, smaller 
pieces appeared most cleverly decorated, chiselled and 
embossed ; a pair of medallions with turquoise mosaic 
encircled by gold beads provided a most striking example 
of highly developed skill. Further to be admired were 
fantastic feather head-dresses; clay pots and figurines ; 
small objects ornated with animal or hunting scenes ; 
finally textiles, such as ponchos and woollen mantles 
decorated with stylised and geometric patterns. 

Although the chronology of this art is still in the process 
of being established, critics and amateurs alike were much 
taken with likenesses of forms and means of expression 
pointing to other, often quite remote, civilisations. Paral- 
lels can be drawn with Egyptian, Cretan, Etruscan, South 
Sea, and in some Cases even with Negro art ; opening thereby 
ample vistas for wide divergencies of opinion. How to 
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account for the fact that strong Mediterranean influences 
come to the fore in the gentle Andes culture, whereas the 
much fiercer Aztecs and Mayans, located at relative proxim- 
ity (Mexico), left no discernible imprint on the art of the 
South? Are extant similarities due to migrations, trade, or 
simply to atavistic reinvention of forms that are latent in 
any group of humans, provided they attain a given stage of 
cultural development ? Exciting questions, indeed, and of 
a nature to cause major discussions among erudites. 

Distinctive features such as: stylisation ; abstraction- 
ism ; imaginatively rich geometrical patterns ; in a hitherto 
badly known primitive art were, of course, a ‘‘natural’”’ for 
our Own modernists, who seized upon these particular 
aspects in order to justify their own attempts tending toward 
“identical” ends. Grave critics expounded approvingly 
that our artists went back to traditions older than the 
Hellenistic ones—presumably to bathe in the Fountain of 
Youth. ... 

Emily Genauer wrote (Herald Tribune, January 31, 
1954) that the answer to the question, whether it was not 
regression for modern artists . . . to find their inspiration in 
objects made by untutored craftsmen in primitive civilisa- 
tions . . . was emphatically ‘No!’ She justifies her view- 
point by stressing the admiration felt by the best among the 
moderns for the vivacity, intensity, immediate strength of 
the primitives, and cites Picasso, Henry Moore, Paul Klee, 
John Flannagan and others in support of her contentions. 

There is, of course, no valid defence for neo-primitives. 
No contemporary man can go back for his inspiration to 
remote civilisations and retrace in his artistic conception 
the whole cycle of mankind’s evolution. The Inca artist 
worked, as Mr. d’Harnoncourt pointed out, ‘’. . . with 
primitive tools and a modicum of mechanical inventiveness 
. . . they did not know a calendar, a written language, a 
potter’s wheel.”” What modernist can sincerely and honestly 
sculpt like an ancient Assyrian, draw like a troglodyte, or 
turn out pottery like an Inca? His psychological outlook is 
already at odds with that of his direct forebears; how much 
more so when it comes to people having lived thousands of 
years ago ! 

Primitive art is a valid expression for a concordani 
mentality. There exists no cogent reason why XXth-century 
man should, or could, possess a corresponding mind or 
similar emotions. The conclusion is, therefore, forced upon 
us that ‘‘modern primitivism”’ is illogical and incongruous ; 
and that its exponents resort to this subterfuge in order to 
conceal their lack of inspiration, or, to speak in terms of 
esthetics, their inability to conceive an ideal adorned by 
beauty. 


Cover Note 


An interesting Hobbema has just come to light, having 
been ‘‘buried” in an old American collection. It is repro- 
duced in colour on our cover. Historians of the past 
believed Hobbema, by marrying in 1668 and becoming a 
wine taster, had given up painting. While his productivity 
was necessarily cut down by his wine-tasting activities, it is 
too much to suppose that such a great master could have 
given up painting entirely until his death in 1709—forty-one 
years after he was supposed to have retired from the field 
of painting. 

The discovery of this important painting, size 33 = 45 in., 
fully signed, disproves the old theory. Dr. J. van Gelder 
judges the painting to have been painted by Hobbema from 
about 1690 to about 1700. It is much freer than the earlier 
paintings up to 1680, following the tradition of late paintings 
being more free. It is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the hitherto unknown chapter in the ewuvre 
of this great landscape painter. 
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LONDON NOTES 


NE of the most attractive 
C) streets in London is surely 

Beauchamp Place, Bromp- 
ton Road, lined on either side 
with little shops that distil an 
air of friendliness wherever one 
steps. Originally known as “‘The 
Grove,” Beauchamp Place then 
had only a few houses at the top, 
and beyond the lower end was 
farmland on which cows grazed. 
Princes cricket ground was situ- 
ated there until the Cadogan 
Estate developed, and after that 
it moved to Lords, but Mr. 
Prince made sure of his carpet 
by rolling up the turf and taking it with him! When leases 
expired in Beauchamp Place, some time before the First World 
War, shop fronts were built, and within the last forty or so years 
it has developed into an antique centre frequented by 
Royalty. 

At No. 42, Beauchamp Place, I spent some while looking 
round the showroom of Midleton (Works of Art). Specialists 
in XVIIIth-century and Regency furniture, as well as 
interior decoration, they have some very choice pieces, and 
practically everything would fit equally comfortably into 
small as well as large rooms. It was, indeed, surprising 
to find four oblong Empire lyre mirrors hanging on the 
wall, zsthetically lovely with their original gilding and glass. 
Inset above each was a small oval glass surrounded by a 
leaf design. Another mirror by Adam, circa 1785, probably 
intended for bedroom or drawing-room, has the tracery of his 
handiwork in the carved festoons and drapes. The bevelled 
plate is the original, and the mirror came from Lord Windle- 
sham’s home at Sunningdale. I cannot imagine tea more 
delicious than if it were taken from the Paris service of white 
porcelain, painted with gilt and pink flowers. This rested on an 
unusual Sheraton sideboard, with a broken serpentine front, 
and beside it stood a Sheraton roll table (about 1810), in faded 
mahagony, with flaps that let down on either side ; and folded 
it usurps almost no space at all. Cigarettes might well be 
placed in the vivid gieen malachite box, lined with alabaster, 
and standing on ormolu feet. 

For snuff takers, S. J. Phillips, of New Bond Street, have the 
most ravishing assortment of boxes, and were they filled they 
would certainly induce anyone to “‘take a pinch.”” Snuff was 
first prepared in the home by using a rasp, and this was often 
carried about in the pocket. Then, in the XVIIIth century, 
when snuff-boxes were as important to men as fans to women, 
these boxes became exceedingly beautiful and varied. So 
precious were many of them that they would be given as 
presentation gifts to kings and other notabilities. At Phillips’ 
I saw a very rare German box (1750), of gold laid over mother- 
of-pearl in the most exquisite craftsmanship. And there was 
the crystal box studded with tiny rubies and a diamond and ruby 
mount. Louis XV’s portrait ornamented the lid, and inside 
was his monogram in diamonds. One of the loveliest, to my 
mind, was the English box (1770), in grey agate, the lid overlaid 
with butterflies and floral sprays in turquoise, jade and lapis, 
with an emerald and diamond thumb-piece. The cool tones of 
the agate ground gave the gems an additional lustre. Amid so 
many jewels in these showrooms, it was not easy to single out 
isolated pieces, but as costume jewellery is so fashionable at the 
present time I chose a long floral spray of George III period, 
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“The Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady,”’ by Jose GALLEGos. 
Mitchell Galleries, Jermyn Street. 


composed wholly of diamonds, and most ingeniously made. The 
large centre flower is mounted on a spring so that it is kept in 
perpetual scintillating motion with every step the wearer 
takes ! 

During the late XVIIIth century, urns in numerous sizes 
and materials were very much the rage, and they were put to 
all kinds of uses such a tea-caddies, pickle jars, door-knockers, 
and soon. Gregory’s of Bruton Street have a charming one by 
Adam, whose thoughts obviously returned to Greece when 
designing it. Cupids in a landscape, and festoons of flowers, 
are painted on the blue-grey circular shape, which has a dome-like 
cover. Inside the urn one finds its original marbled paper 
lining. As a party drink, and especially a winter party, punch 
is one of the best I know, but it was more popular a century ago 
than to-day, no doubt due to the fact that we don’t want the 
trouble of mixing the ingredients, namely, spice, sugar, lemon, 
spirit and water! Its name, from the Hindustani word “‘panch,”’ 
means five, and since the XVIIth century punch ladles and bowls 
have been much sought by collectors, and also handed down as 
heirlooms. I picked up a fine Irish cut-glass bowl at Gregory’s, 
with a cover and stand, dated about 1820. A Regency cut-glass 
dish with a fan-shaped scalloped edging looked well on the 
dining-table, and might prove quite useful, for it is made in two 
parts, and the base can be turned upside down to add a second 
bowl if necessary. 

However superb the furniture and porcelain, no room is 
really complete without one or more pictures, which, after all, 
are substitutes for windows where no windows exist, as well as 
providing a tonic for the mind. At the Mitchell Galleries in 
Jermyn Street I found a good assortment of pictures, 
suitable for all types of rooms, and the finest was undoubtedly 
by the XVIIIth-century Spanish artist, Jose Gallegos, and an 
excellent example of that school. The subject—*‘The Feast of 
the Assumption of our Lady’’—gave the artist an opportunity of 
showing his spectacular skill, and one can study the architecture 
and the groups of people indefinitely. The scene takes place 
at Seville Cathedral as the statue of the Virgin Mary is 
carried through the doorway, and the vapour from the incense 
rises and floats into the picture. There are over 140 figures on 
this canvas, but on another I liked there are two only. This 
painting, by Armand Leleux (1820-1885), is of the artist’s 
studio, and we see him, palette and brush in hand, pointing to 
the canvas, and standing beside a jovial man, seated on a chair. 
Both eagerly converse about the picture, which has its back 
to us, so the subject will ever remain a mystery ! Extremely well 
painted and composed, these and other paintings would soon 
sharpen our senses of appreciation were they hung on the walls 
of our own homes. 








EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


HE prominent art dealers of the Netherlands are 
T ‘prepering the sixth post-war antique dealers’ Fair 

which, according to tradition, will take place again in 
the historical Prinsenhof Museum in the picturesque town 
of Delft. In order to give even more publicity to this annual 
event the Dutch art dealers’ association has just published a 
profusely illustrated guide and review of the past five fairs, 
which is available to connoisseurs and collectors. Among the 
works of art, which are offered for sale or have already 
found their way in public or private collections in this 
country or abroad, many pieces of outstanding interest are 
to be found. 

The section of paintings records masters as Saenredam, 
van Beyeren, Hercules Seghers, Terborgh, Avercamp, 
Ostade, Ruysdael and many others. The sculptures include 
French and German exam- 
ples of the XIVth and XVth 
century. A considerable part 
is given to Dutch and French 
furniture, silver and jewels, 
and, of course, to Oriental 
and European china and 
pottery. The number of 
participants of the coming 
fair, next month, is larger 
than ever and the Delft 
museum promises to be the 
most important centre of the 
Continental art and antiques 
trade. 

Meanwhile, during this 
month, a young dealer of 
The Hague, Edi Hart, organ- 
ises his own ‘Fair of 
Antiques”’ in the centre of 
the Dutch residence. His 
collection of antiques and 
articles of virtu, furniture 
and bric-a-brac, will give 
pleasure to many a buyer 
who wishes to decorate an artistic interior. The Bennewitz 
Gallery in The Hague, dealing with contemporary art, 
organises during the summer period a ‘‘hundred guilders 
exhibition.” No picture at this show is priced higher than 
ten pounds sterling. This new kind of distributing art 
among a large public seems to be a success as this gallery 
has launched this plan repeatedly. 

Modern artists create a remarkable activity ; the painters 
Hos, Peeters, Schroefer and Westerick organise an open-air 
art-market during this month on one of the most beautiful 
avenues of The Hague, the Lange Vijverberg, opposite the 
Museum Mauritshuis. As a counterpart, Amsterdam 
sculptors are now exhibiting plastic arts in the open air on 
the Frederiksplein, situated in the neighbourhood of the 
River Amstel. 

Another well-known Amsterdam art-dealing firm, Messrs. 
Huinck & Scherjon, will close down in the near future. This 
gallery was distinguished for its work in the field of French 
and Netherlandish impressionists. Mr. Huinck also paid 
attention to living artists and exhibited the euvre of many 
nowadays famous masters as Charley Toorop, Raedeker, 
Willink, and many others. 

The Dutch Government has decided to establish an 
Arts Council which will be in the form of a permanent body 
to give advice on all forms of cultural activities. Details of 
the plan, which might follow the British example, will be 
discussed in Parliament when the new Bill comes up for 
debate. 

Friends of Eastern art have an excellent opportunity to 
study this field during the summer in Holland. Beginning 
with this month “‘Eastern Treasures,” covering a period of 





JAPANESE LACQUER BOX, XVIIItH CENTURY. 
Collection Mrs. A. C. R. v. d. Mandele-Vermeer in Bloemendaal. 
Courtesy Museum of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam. 


4,000 years, are to be seen in the Rijksmuseum. This 
extremely important exhibition has been made possible 
through the collaboration of the Rijksmuseum with the 
Society of Friends of Asiatic Art. It comprises the art of 
India, Tibet, Nepal, Indo-China, Ceylon, Indonesia and 
China, Korea and Japan. All objects on view belong to 
public and private collections in the Netherlands. Indian 
and Persian miniatures, Japanese drawings and woodcuts are 
shown in the rooms of the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the Rijksmuseum. A considerable part of the exhibition 
is occupied by Chinese pottery and porcelain which probably 
will form a special attraction for British visitors. It may be 
said that never before was Oriental china represented so 
beautifully on a Dutch exhibition, thanks to the support of 
the collection of H. M. Knight in The Hague. Early 
Japanese ceramics are given 
on loan by the collection 
Westendorp. Japanese lac- 
quer-work and Chinese 
bronzes come from the v. d. 
Mandele collection in Bloe- 
mendaal. Japanese prints 
are placed at the disposal by 
Mr. Lieftinck from Gronin- 
gen. 

The Delft Prinsenhof 
Museum shows at present 
‘‘Two Centuries of French 
Fashion.”” French costumes 
from 1720-1920 are exhibited 
in beautifully arranged style- 
rooms. Visitors who are not 
especially interested in the 
precious dresses, lent by the 
Union Francaise des Arts du 
Costume, will find pleasure 
in admiring French XVIIIth- 
and XIXth-century furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac and curiosi- 
ties, mostly from the posses- 
sion of some private collectors and a few well-known Dutch 
art dealers. 

The Netherlands Association of Antiquarian Booksellers 
holds an exhibition, tull July roth, in the Amsterdam Munici- 
pal Museum with the title: ‘“The Illustrated Book, 1450- 
1850."’ About two hundred books from the possession of the 
exhibiting members give a survey of four centuries of book 
illustrating according to the development of the techniques : 
woodcut, engraving on copper-plate, lithograph, etc. 

The Society of Friends of Dutch Ceramics has published 
its first Bulletin. Dr. S. Ducret writes about Dutch repre- 
sentations on XVIIIth-century Ziirich china; A. Vecht 
contributes about XVIIth-century Haarlem pottery, 
especially the master Michoyel van Eems. In the middle of 
July an exhibition of the works of the French master, 
Constantin Guys, will be opened in Flushing where he was 
born about 150 years ago. About 130 drawings and water- 
colours by this highly gifted draughtsman will be shown in 
his honour. 

A big ari-historical publication in the Netherlands invites 
attention. The art dealer and publisher, Menno Hertzberger, 
edits a costly series of reference books on Dutch, Flemish 
and German etchings, engravings and woodcuts, compiled 
by the art dealer and art historian, F. W. H. Hollstein. The 
complete work records half a million prints with over 15,000 
illustrations in 45 volumes, of which 10 volumes have been 
published now. A Dutch textile firm has invented a process 
to reproduce old masters on canvas ; the colours are sup- 
posed to be perfect and indistinguishable from the original 
ones. A pleasant prospect for dealers in Old Master paintings. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE summer exhibitions are taking over the Paris 

museums. The Musée d’Art Moderne shows the works 

of contemporary engravers, while the Orangerie shows 
the engravings and drawings left to the State by the late 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. At the Petit Palais one finds 
the four hundred paintings which make up another most 
important State bequest—that of Dr. Girardin. There are 
enough ‘‘mistakes” in this collection for one to see at once 
that Dr. Girardin was not a member of the ever-growing 
race of xsthetic investors; he bought paintings because he 
liked them, and so one finds that over a quarter of his vast 
collection is made up of Gromaires, while there are nearly 
thirty pictures by Maria Blanchard who, even seen in the 
mass, has created little effect on the visiting public. Dr. 
Girardin’s taste was for solid, sensual art in the boldest 
tones. Born a little earlier, he would doubtless have been 
an encourager of Renoir and, earlier still, his taste would 
perhaps have been for Manet. In our time, he selected 
the hieratic, massive work of Blanchard, the bold, sculptural 
painting of Rouault and, above all, anything painted by 
Marcel Gromaire. His Dufys are not the airy things one 
usually associates with that painter, but early cubistic work 
in which the sombre palette is probably influenced by 
Derain. His Bonnards are of the zone-of-colour period, 
not the marbré, exotic paintings of the later manner, and his 
unusual Matisse dates from the Beaux-Arts days when 
Matisse painted exactly like Rouault, heavy, dramatic and 
rather dark. 

There are some Signac water-colours, twelve Buffets of 
uneven quality, but including one or two that are excep- 
tional, some excellent Modiglianis and, counterbalancing 
the general Girardin tendency, two fine Pascins in which 
the drawing is exquisitely delicate. His negro statuettes 
were among the finest in private collections anywhere. 
Altogether, an exceptional ensemble dominated by the 
personality not of a painter but of the collector. 

The Musée Guimet is showing XVIIth- and XVIIIth- 
century Japanese engravings, and the other Oriental museum, 
the Cernuschi, has an exhibition called ‘‘Découverte de 
l’Asie,”” in homage to the late René Grousset. The 
Cernuschi has collected a number of Asiatic pieces from 
private and foreign collections: the sculpture is mainly 
Buddhic and includes some monumental Wei pieces, but 
perhaps the most interesting exhibits are the precious and 
remarkably well-preserved examples of Ch’ang work. These 
objects, three thousand years old, are an admirable tribute 
to the rare degree of civilisation that gave them birth. In an 
age of plebeian values they appear as the triumph of patrician 
art. 

Utamaro, whose colour engravings are exhibited at the 
Galerie Huguette Bérés, manages with Oriental subtlety to 
reconcile this “‘higher plane” value in art with a sensitive 
desire to express the tragi-comedy of the human condition. 
He is half-way between the timeless grace of primitive art 
and the growing universal conscience. Few painters any- 
where can have surpassed the talent for composition of 
Utamaro, whose acuteness of observation and delightful wit 
make his work “‘literary”’ without being ‘‘anecdotic.”” This 
exhibition very fortunately coincides with the visit to Paris 
of Miho Hanayagui’s troupe of Japanese dancers: costume 
plays an important role in giving value to the dancers’ 
movements in Japanese ballet, and many of the dances of the 
Hanayagui troupe seem to come straight out of feast-day 
pictures by Utamaro. 

Back in the private gallery world, the Bernheim-Jeune 
offers ‘‘Le nu 4 travers les 4ges’’: especially remarkable are 
the Bonnards and Renoirs, in which human flesh is painted 
with reverent care and a wealth of colour-imagination which 
no other subject has ever managed to inspire, a very fine 
Gromaire, a Modigliani with the rarity of depicted eyes 
(usually he painted two black almond shapes which made 





Utamaro : Portrait of Nambaya Otaki Galerie Bérés 
the faces almost expressionless), and an excellent Modigliani 
of the negro period. 

Paul Scortesco exhibits his brightly coloured ‘‘ephemer- 
als’’ at the Galerie Alex Cazelles, while Léon Gischia, noted 
for his décors for the Théatre National Populaire, shows his 
mostly abstract work in difficult matt tones at the Galerie 
de France ; Giacometti displays some recent drawings and 
paintings at the Galerie Maeght ; the Galerie Dina Vierny 
shows some sculpture and sanguine drawings of Maillol’s, and 
Beergruen’s some Picasso drawings of the 1903-7 period— 
Picasso’s ‘‘classicist’’ work is now probably the most sought- 
after of his production. 

Segovia, at the Galerie Drouant-David, is, like many 
post-war painters, a seeker after solidity: his large vases, 
full bottles and huge fruits, look as though it would take two 
hands to lift them up. His figures are massive and his thick 
country-cottage shelves of heavy objects against stone walls 
are as psychologically eloquent as his favourite subjects— 
leeks, with their hundreds of roots. Segovia, despite his 
evident weaknesses (he is at times too dull and academic for 
words), clearly shares the desire widespread among younger 
artists to come down out of the burdensome clouds of free 
research and anarchic thought and re-discover a disciplined 
art, rooted in a disciplined world. 

The same may well be true of Marcel Mayer, a remarkable 
sculptor whose stone and wood pieces are exhibited at the 
Simone Badinier. His figures—notably the ‘‘Rush,” in 
stone—emerge just sufficiently from the raw matter to which 
they cling immovably. In the same feeling he has carved 
some exceptional wood pieces—‘‘Duo,” for instance, in- 
fluenced by Egyptian tomb-art ; the very moving *‘Miserere”’ 
in a gnarled hunk of hard olive-wood ; and the tall figure, 
‘*Vigilance,” in acacia. His plaster study for a stone carving 
of John the Baptist and Saint Martin, intended for an Alpine 
church, is a rare balance of sturdy forms which brings one 
back to the question of solidity. The homme revolté of 
Albert Camus (who prefaces this exhibition) is first and 
foremost—in art, if not in philosophy—in revolt against the 
revolution of modern times. R. W. H. 











HE two potteries at Ewenny, near Bridgend, in Glamor- 
ganshire, are of very ancient foundation. References 
to potters working there have been found in mediaeval 

records dating well before pre-Reformation days. Local 

tradition has it that the Ewenny pottery was of Roman 
origin, if not earlier. It is likely that the Priory of Ewenny 

nearby had some link with the pottery before Henry VIII 

despoiled it and the place knew the pious monks no more. 

Ewenny pots were hawked at the famous mediaeval fair 

held annually at St. Mary Hill a mile or two away, and they 

enter extensively, even to this day, into the farms and 
cottages of South Wales. 

Thus it is not surprising that many attractive pieces 
made at Ewenny within the last hundred and fifty years or 
more are often found in ancient homesteads and inns, and 
many make their way into the hands of collectors. Jugs and 
vases in slipware glazed in beige, lime green and dark blue, 
often with incised patterns, are typical, and they can usually 
be recognised by collectors who know Ewenny wares. The 
earlier pieces, however, are not stamped with the name of 
this pottery, as a rule, but wassailing bowls and puzzle jugs 
which were usually made to order here, particularly during 
the latter part of the XVIIIth and early part of the XIXth 
centuries, are usually incised with the name of the potter 
and also the name of the owner. The glazes at Ewenny, 
according to Iolo Morganwg, writing in 1808, were made 
from manganese obtained from Sully, near Barry. It is the 
wassailing bowls and puzzle jugs of this period which are 
therefore of greatest interest to collectors. There are some 
fine specimens in the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

Taking wassailing bowls first, these were associated 
with the Welsh custom of the Mari Lwyd, which is still 
existent in one or two remote villages. Between Christmas 
Day and Twelfth Night a party of mummers or wassailers 
carried from house to house a horse’s skull held on a pole, 
the whole being covered with a white sheet and the head 
decorated with rosettes, ribbands and gay plumes. The 
bottoms of bottles did for the eyes of the Mari Lwyd, which 
was carried by one of the wassailing company who walked 
underneath the white sheet and he was led by another of the 
party holding coloured ribbands as reins. 

At every farmhouse or cottage the wassailers sang a 
traditional song challenging those within to a competition of 
impromptu verses sung to another traditional tune. If the 
wassailers won this contest they were invited into the house, 
where they were regaled with cakes and ale. It was for this 
ale that the wassailing bowl was used. It seems that the 
bowl was, at times, carried round by the Mari Lwyd company 
and at others owned by the household and used only during 
this ceremony. These wassailing bowls had many handles 
set around them at the widest part, as if they had to be held 
by a number of people standing in a ring to take their drinks 
in turn. Indeed, the Welsh name for such a bowl is fiol 
dolennog, or the many-handled bowl. These bowls, late 
XVIIIth and early XIXth century, then cost about a guinea 
each to make and usually had inscribed upon them the names 
of the owner or owners and of the potter. Thomas Arthyr 
seems to have been the artist working at Ewenny about this 
time as his name is incised on many pieces made there then. 
One specimen in the National Museum of Wales had, 
originally, at the top of its cover a figure of Spring with 
representations of plant and animal life around and support- 


EWENNY WASSAILING BOWLS and PUZZLE JUGS 





BY FREDERIC EVANS 





Puzzle Jug made at the Ewenny Pottery by Thomas Arthyr for Mary 

Morgan, 1830—and so incised. Beige glaze incised with basket of 

flowers design. The jug is used by drinking through the nozzle at 

the top of the handle. It is now at the Salutation Inn, Velindre, 
Pembrokeshire. 


ing it. Clearly, this was symbolic of some ancient ritual 
concerned with the rebirth of nature in the Spring. 

Puzzle jugs have been made at many potteries, but the 
Ewenny jugs can usually be recognised by the beige slip 
glaze incised with baskets of flowers, birds, etc., in a crude 
design, and sometimes also with the name of the maker and 
of the owner. There are good specimens in the National 
Museum of Wales and the writer of this article discovered 
the one shown in the illustration at the Salutation Inn, 
Velindre, Pembrokeshire, which had been found among some 
rubbish in an outhouse. It is incised with the usual basket 
of flowers and ‘‘Thomas Arthyr, Maker,’”’ and ‘Mary 
Morgan, Owner,”’ also with the date “‘June roth 1830.” 
Even earlier examples (one dated 1796) have been reported 
from South Wales. In the puzzle jug illustrated, the liquid 
can only be drunk, without spilling, through the nozzle at 
the top of the handle—just the very place where a user, not 
knowing the secret, would naturally place his thumb ! 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


LASS. At Sotheby’s there was the sale of the second part of 
the well-known collection of drinking glasses, the property of 
( ie M. Cooper, Esq. In this section a fine Goblet which had 
formerly been in the Bacon collection fetched £68. It was attractively 
proportioned with a straight-sided bowl, acorn-knop stem and broad, 
folded conical foot, 8} in. high. Another lot was a rare example of a 
tall ale with funnel bow! supported on a four-sided Silesian stem, 7 
in., which brought £43. This glass, which had previously been in the 
Kirkby Mason collection, is illustrated by Francis Buckley in Old 
English Glass, pl. XVI centre. Another example which had previously 
been in the Kirkby Mason Collection and also the Henry Brown 
Collection was a sealed wine glass bearing the owner’s seal CB on 
the straight-sided bowl, hollow inverted baluster stem, 5{ in., £32. 
Two massive goblets brought £30 and £75. The first measured 
124 in. high and weighed 4 lb. 10 0z., and had a straight-sided bowl 
supported on an inverted baluster stem with large air bead; the 
second was taller, 13} in., and weighed 3 lb. 40z. This example also 
had a straight-sided bowl, solid at the base and supported on an 
inverted baluster stem with large air bead and ball knop at the base, 
domed and folded foot. 
Phillips, Son and Neale made £115 for a fine hobnail cut glass 
table service of ninety-five pieces, decorated with an engraved band 
of vine decoration. 


FABERGE. H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester sent two fine hard- 
stone carvings by Carl Faberge for sale at Christie’s. One was a 
nephrite figure of an elephant, 3} in, high, the eyes of diamonds, 
which brought 480 gns. The other was an interesting model of a 
shire horse in obsidian, 53 in. high, which made 1,300 gns. This 
was one of three extant modelled on a visit to H.M. King Edward VII 
at Sandringham. H. C. Bainbridge, in Peter Carl Faberge, illustrates 
a shire horse in aventurine quartz formerly in the collection of her late 
Majesty Queen Alexandra on pl. 93, p. 108. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas a Russian enamelled Easter egg 
sold for £25. 


CHINESE. Christie’s sold Chinese porcelain and hardstones 
belonging to H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, and among the many 
fine pieces was a pair of early Ch’ien Lung period cocks, 14 in. high, 
perched-on pierced rockwork, the feather markings in rouge-de-fer, 
gold and sepia. These brought goo gns. In the section for porcelain 
enamelled on the biscuit was a pair of recumbent horses which had 
been exhibited on loan at the Antique Dealers’ Fair in 1948, and now 
brought 1,100 gns. This pair measured 4} in. high and were early 
K’ang Hsi period, decorated in aubergine and yellow, and supported 
on kidney-shaped green bases. In the same section was a standing 
figure of a stag, 194 in. high, and from the K’ang Hsi period. It was 
decorated in yellow and sepia and brought 750 gns. In the cloisonne 
section was an important equestrian group, 25 in. high, which sold 
for 1,450 gns. From the Ch’ien Lung period, this piece was exhibited 
on loan at the 1951 Antique Dealers’ Fair, and had previously been 
in the Rothschild Collection. The group represents a Mandarin 
riding a horse and is richly decorated in gilt and colours. Cloisonne 
does not usually fetch a great deal in the sale room, but these fine 
pieces brought high prices. Another important example is the 
cloisonne enamel figure of an elephant which sold for 980 gns. This 
stood 194 in. high and supported a vase on its back. The decoration 
was gold and colours. An early pair of bronze figures of horses, late 
Ming period, made 340 gns. About 6 in. long and with piebald 
markings splashed with gold, one was represented in walking attitude 
and the other with its head bent. 980 gns. was paid for a moss green 
jade circular table screen, 1c} in. diam., with rosewood stand, Ch’ien 
Lung period. This was carved in high relief with an equestrian hunt- 
ing scene and the reverse with a mountainous landscape, and had also 
been exhibited on loan at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, 1953. Another 
table screen brought 520 gns. ; a lapis lazuli example, 9} in. by 6} in., 
Ch’ien Lung period. Carved in relief with three Immortals, a spotted 
deer and pagoda in a mountainous river landscape of the Western 
Paradise. Among the lots of ivory was a Ming, XVIth-century 
equestrian group of Kuan Ti, the God of War, riding a pony and 
holding a spear, 8} in. high, 380 gns. 

Among the Chinese porcelain sold at Phillips, Son and Neale was 
some sent by the executors of the Hon. Mrs. Ernest Guinness, decd., 
which included a Kien Lung part service of forty-one pieces with 
famille-rose decoration, £180. 

Two Chinese carpets were sold at the Motcomb Galleries for £44 
and £37. The first measured g ft. 1 in. by 6 ft., and was decorated 
with blue and pink on a gold ground, the second measured 11 ft. by 
7 ft. ro in., and had a cream ground with foliate motifs in brown, 
green and blue. 


FURNITURE. Christie’s sold a pair of Chippendale mahogany 
torchéres finely carved with acanthus foliage, which are illustrated in 
Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks, by R. W. Symonds, 
in fig. 14, for 850 gns. These were 55 in. high. Another piece 
illustrated in a well-known work was a William and Mary marquetry 
cabinet, 46 in. wide, illustrated by Percy Macquoid in A History of 
English Furniture (Age of Walnut), figs. 56and 57. This had doors in 
the upper part enclosing a fitted interior and two short and two long 








drawers below, and sold for 190 gns. The marquetry was of birds 
and vases and sprays of flowers on a walnut ground. The French 
furniture in this sale included an important Louis XVI mahogany 
library table by J.-F. Leleu, of rectangular shape with cast and chased 
ormolu mounts and brown leather panel top. Leleu became Master 
in 1764 and made several pieces for the Court. This example of his 
work sold for 1,550 gns. Another fine piece of French furniture 
sent in by the Baroness Burton was a Louis XVI mahogany commode 
stamped G. Beneman in two places, fitted with three short and two 
long drawers with ormolu mounts, and Rouge Royale marble slab 
top ; this piece brought 1,700 gns. G. Beneman was the principal 
furnisher to the French Court during the last years of Louis XVI's 
reign and was received Master in 1785. The Baroness Burton also 
included in her collection of French furniture in this sale ‘“The Water- 
ford Suite,’’ which was originally in the possession of Louisa, March- 
ioness of Waterford. It comprised a set of four Louis XV giltwood 
fauteuils and a bergere which brought 850 gns ; a giltwood canape, 
70 in. wide, which made 580 gns.; and a pair of giltwood chairs, 
300 gns. These are all covered in fine Beauvais tapestry with panels 
from AEsop’s Fables. Two fauteuils and the canape are stamped 
Tilliard, and a similar chair to the pair in this suite by Tilliard is 
illustrated by the Comte de —_— in Les ébenistes du XVIIIe 
siecle, 1953 edition, pl. LXX 

A pair of Regency arm- - a in the manner of Thomas Hope 
made £140 at Sotheby’s. The mahogany frames had deep scrolled 
top-rails inlaid with ebonised stars and petals. At another sale 
Sotheby’s sold Continental furniture which included a Régence 
commode with serpentine front, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, with a parquetry of 
kingwood and bronze mounts. Marked N.B., which Salverte attributes 
to Nicolas Bernard, who was received Master in 1742, this piece 
fetched £150. Another Continental piece was a mid-XVIIIth-century 
commode of well-figured walnut carved at the sides with cabochons, 
4 ft. g in. wide, £120. 


SILVER. Sotheby’s held a sale at which an Elizabethan silver- 
gilt tankard, 1585, 19 oz. 10 dwts., sold for £1,250. This was fully 
marked on ‘ne base and cover, maker’s mark I.H. (John Harryson), 
and was engraved in three zones with typical foliate and strapwork 
decoration. Major-General Sir Richard Howard-Vyse sent a George I 
oblong tea tray by Augustus Courtauld, 18 in. wide, 1724, 81 oz. 
10 dwts., which sold for £390. The border was engraved with con- 
temporary decoration of medallions and flowers, but the centre had 
later armorials, those of Howard accolee with Howard impaling Beck- 
ford for Elizabeth Beckford, widow of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Effingham, who married secondly Field Marshal Sir George Howard. 

Christie’s made £165 for a pair of French two-handled wine coolers 
of vase shape with rising loop handles and decorated with formal 
foliage, 11 in. high, Paris, 1791-94, maker’s mark CNRH. Among the 
examples of English silver was a George II caster, vase-shaped with 
trellis and foliage decoration and cherub heads on the shoulders, 
8 in. high, £400. The maker was Paul de Lamerie, 1734, and the 
caster is illustrated by P. A. S. Phillips in his work on this maker, 
pl. LXXXIX 

At the Motcomb Galleries a Victorian silver tea and coffee set 
brought £32. This weighed 62 oz. and was contained in an oak case. 

Messrs. Rowland Gorringe and Co. held sales at the Lewes 
Galleries and included a George III salver which sold for £40. 


HOUSE SALES. Dublin. James Adams and Sons held a sale 
at Clontarf Castle, Dublin, the home of the Vernon family. One of 
the historic items sold was a two-handed sword said to have been 
used by Brian Boru at the Battle of Clontarf in 1014, this brought 
85 gns. A pair of Louis XIV gilt consol tables sold for 90 gns., and a 
French five-piece porcelain enamel and ormolu clock set 70 gns. 
pair of carved wood and gilt pier mirrors, 64 gns. 

London, W.8. Knight, Frank and Rutley were directed by Lady 
Ralli to sell the remaining contents of 15A Kensington Palace Gardens, 
which included an Adam carved mahogany settee decorated with 
foliage and pendant husks, 6 ft. 6 in., sold for £125, and a George II 
walnut and oak lowboy, 3 ft. 5 in. wide, which made £105. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


TRIBUTE TO AN ART LOVER 


memorial to that great lover and patron of the arts 

was planned: a comprehensive exhibition of his 
collection at the Tate Gallery, and the preparation, under 
the auspices of the Council of the Courtauld Institute of the 
University of London, of a careful catalogue raisonné of the 
pictures he had bought. It was a most fitting tribute, the 
kind which he himself would have chosen. The object of 
his life in this field of his activities had been the encourage- 
ment of a love of art, particularly of the French Impression- 
ist and early Post-Impressionist painting. To this end he 
had given the Tate Gallery a fund of £50,000 to buy the 
pictures he liked, as well as loaning to them many of his own 
finest possessions ; to this end the Courtauld Institute had 
been established by him in 1932 in what had been his own 
lovely home, and London University itself had received 
a gift of £70,000 for its eventual housing. The dual gesture 
of memorial was thus a tribute from Foundations to a 
Founder, calculated above all as another step in the work to 
which he had set his hand. 

The magnificent exhibition was held in 1948, and now the 
book* is published by the Athlone Press of the University of 
London. It consists of a personal memoir of Samuel Court- 
auld by Anthony Blunt, the Director of the Institute ; a long 
introductory section and a scholarly definitive catalogue of 
the 253 paintings, drawings, engravings and sculptures, 
written by Douglas Cooper; and 116 illustrations in half- 
tone. It is a handsome quarto volume, beautifully produced 
and worthy of its noble purpose. In view of the importance 
of colour in the type of painting with which it is mainly 
concerned it might be thought a fault that there are no 
colour illustrations in the book, but this is probably because 
Mr. Courtauld himself, as he often told me, was broadly 
opposed to the use of colour reproduction, which he believed 
only in rare instances conveyed the true colour values. 

Throughout the memoir stress is rightly laid on the 
particular approach of Mr. Courtauld to pictures. He 
‘definitely declared himself to be a layman.” He spoke 
of himself as ‘‘one of those people who live chiefly by the 
eye,”’ and collected pictures which appealed to him in this 
immediate way, and moreover stimulated his own deep 
sensitivity to nature. To nature, and only incidentally to 
art. The highbrow critical or art-historical attitude meant 
little to him despite his enormous endowment to the estab- 
lishment of a scholarly art department at London University. 
The dealers’ viewpoint of fashions and prices amused him 
as a business man, but meant nothing to him as an art con- 
noisseur or collector. Prof. Blunt, in his first paragraph, 
refers to ‘‘the kind of painting with which he had himself, 
almost literally, fallen in love.”” This is the important factor 
to realise in our approach to Samuel Courtauld and his 
collection, and it is rightly emphasised. 

I had the privilege during the last years of Samuel 
Courtauld’s life of talking to him about his pictures in 
connection with some writing about them on which I was 
then engaged. Those conversations, which I shall never 
forget, were usually in his cosy room in his London home, 
with Renoir’s loveliest landscape, ‘‘Le Printemps (Chatou)” 
gleaming in silver radiance above the mantelshelf. Some- 
times at the end of a long evening we found that we had 
hardly talked pictures at all, for he discovered that I shared 
his enthusiasm for poetry and for Robert Bridges’ Testament 
of Beauty, which was something of a bible to him, and was 
always kept close to hand. One of my precious possessions 
is the privately printed volume of his own Pictures into Verse, 


VY ‘ax Samuel Courtauld died, a twofold scheme of 
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RENOIR. 


La Loge. 


Courtesy of the Home House Trustees, now on loan at the 
Tate Gallery. 


which came to me by his request after his death with a 
letter wherein he stresses precisely his human attitude to 
pictures—as he expresses it, ‘‘The way I am involved in 
pictures . . . through the human strings.” 

It was this human attitude which immediately interested 
me, because it has always been my own approach to art. 
Samuel Courtauld himself was wonderfully free from theories 
of zsthetics, though he would pursue with the utmost care 
a human assumption about the artist, an assumption based on 
something which he personally felt in a picture. In those 
years he had practically ceased to collect the X[Xth-century 
French works with which we associate him, but was adding 
to his Old Masters. I think it is a weakness in this volume 
under review that Douglas Cooper, because he himself is 
primarily concerned with recent French painting, sees this 
out of proportion in the Courtauld collection and tends to 
dismiss what was certainly a growing enthusiasm of the 
collector. ‘‘Between 1945 and 1947 Courtauld was content 
simply to add to his small group of Old Masters,” he says. 
The truth is that, as a lover of sensuous beauty and a person 
temperamentally unattracted by intellectual art notions, 
Samuel Courtauld had reacted from the later manifestations 
of the School of Paris. He disliked Picasso, except the early 
Blue and Pink Periods, hence he never bought another 
picture after ‘‘L’Enfant au Pigeon” (painted 1901, bought 
by him 1928). He bought one Matisse, but—a rare thing 
for him—sold it, because he found it empty to live with. 
He bought no Fauvist, Cubist, or non-naturalistic works 
because they made no appeal to his vital sense of the beauty 
of nature. In fact, nature was his guide, and the landscape 
pictures he loved and bought were largely for him a means to 
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heighten his own consciousness of the natural beauty he so 
enjoyed on his walks in the Essex countryside. All this, 
and much more to like effect, he told me. 

Douglas Cooper’s own esthetic theories, which naturally 
dominate his writing in the long introduction to the book, run 
counter to this idea of the subservience of art to nature. This 
detracts from the value of that essay in this particular volume. 
Mr. Cooper’s thesis is that England was slow to accept 
impressionism and did so only when Samuel Courtauld (and 
to a lesser degree Hugh Lane) began to buy them and to 
indulge a conscious propaganda of them. His implication 
that the XXth-century School of Paris works are suffering 
a like tardy recognition is a non sequitur, at least so far as 
Samuel Courtauld is concerned, because that collector- 
connoisseur had no use for them himself. He recognised 
that this subjective art was different in kind from the 
objective painting he loved, and would have none of it for 
that reason. The theory-ridden enthusiasm, the fashion- 
able cult, the sales-room dealings, left him cold. He was 
too tolerant and kindly a man to say that these pictures 
were wrong and that the critical encomium of them was 
wrong; but he knew they were wrong for him. When 
the French artists left nature, Courtauld left them, and 
turned back to the Old Masters. It was this which caused 
him, in the period after the war when he felt free to turn 
again to art, to ‘‘add to his small group of Old Masters.”’ 

If I have overstressed this it is because it is the real 
fault I have to find with a fine book. I stress it because I 
believe it defines Samuel Courtauld’s point of view in a 
matter of supreme importance, where Douglas Cooper’s 
enthusiasms have caused him to be blind to the facts. 
I even wonder whether the thesis he has chosen—the 
fierce Franco-phile demonstration of English shortcomings 
—would have been Samuel Courtauld’s choice for the 
subject-matter of this particular text, even though he is 
made the ultimate corrector of the national errors. For 
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one thing, it means that throughout these nearly seventy 
pages of the book only half a dozen are concerned with the 
subject of the Courtauld collection; the rest are a well- 
documented but biased and rather tendentious chapter of 
art history. I personally wanted more about the collector 
and the collection and less of the author’s own hobby- 
horsemanship. 

The importance of the volume, however, lies in the 
catalogue section, and in the reproductions of the pictures. 
The choice of these latter has also been influenced by the 
trend of Mr. Cooper’s enthusiasm. Both the Picasso small 
drawings and both the Matisse are illustrated, whilst the 
‘Portrait of a Man,” by Corregio, has been omitted. This 
last was a painting which tremendously interested Samuel 
Courtauld himself, and he wrote a characteristic study of its 
significance in two articles which he contributed to APOLLO 
in 1946, though these are not mentioned in the literary 
references to the picture in the catalogue. Again I would 
urge that Samuel Courtauld’s own writings and opinions 
should have found a place in this commemorative volume. 
However, a great deal of careful research has obviously been 
given to provide the detailed information in this section of 
the book, and the perfect catalogue raisonné on any subject 
is still among the Platonic ideals. As a minor detail I 
wondered whether in the description of the picture of which 
I have my own memories, Renoir’s ‘‘Le Printemps,’ the 
author is right in speaking of the solitary figure as ‘‘a man”’ ; 
surely that important touch of red in the surrounding green 
is awoman, and most probably Madame Renoir. If criticism 
of such insignificant detail sounds unduly carping it is also 
a compliment to a volume which we assume to be free from 
blemish and of which we demand so much. Samuel 
Courtauld himself was something of a perfectionist, with a 
highly individual point of view, and I have been looking at 
this admittedly fine book to some extent through his 
penetrating eyes. 
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By LEONARD RICHMOND. Written with real insight into the 
problems of the student and amateur and built upon a lifetime's experi- 
ence with techniques and materials, this book gives practical 
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CHINESE ART. By JuDITH and ARTHUR 
Hart BurLinc. Thames & Hudson. 
£2 2s. 


Reviewed by Victor Rienaecker 


In this handsomely produced volume, 
Judith and Arthur Hart Burling have very 
successfully surveyed the whole field of 
Chinese art. These joint authors have 
admirably summarised the essentials, the 
subtleties and the bewildering intricacies 
of the Chinese philosophic systems and 
religions, and have covered the subjects of 
Chinese ceramic art, bronzes, sculpture, 
painting and architecture. Also there are 
sections dealing with jade carving, furni- 
ture, lacquer, textiles, cloisonné, jewellery, 
ironwork, etc. The well-arranged index 
enables the reader to find easily any subject 
he desires. The plates illustrating the text 
are well chosen and reproduced. 

Those who are genuinely interested 
will come to realise that study of the 
various arts of the Chinese will disclose 
the unique quality of their thought, the 
miraculous skill of their hands, and the 
conservatism of their social code through- 
out their long history. What should be 
borne in mind is that, although during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries Chinese 
artists and craftsmen deliberately made 
some objects in a spirit of condescension 
and avowedly for the export market, the 
best of Chinese art was invariably produced 
in accordance with the most ancient and 
rigid aesthetic canons of taste. As our 
joint authors rightly declare: ‘‘The best 
Chinese artists and craftsmen have adhered 
to the principle that beauty is simplicity, 
and that every line or curve of an art 
object or a picture must be essential and 
not superfluous.” 

In China, art has never been divorced 
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from life. The ancient bronzes were made 
to meet the daily necessities of life ; the 
butcher’s chopping block, suits of armour 
and trappings for chariots, the harness of 
horses and camels, libation cups, incense 
burners and cooking utensils—everything 
served some domestic, ceremonial or 
decorative need. All pattern and orna- 
ment has a meaning and conveys a message 
to the Chinese mind. So fully do they 
consider art to be a part of life that they 
continually allude by direct or remote 
symbol to the important philosophic con- 
ception of duality and pairs of opposites, 
the idea of counterbalance in order to 
obtain harmony—namely the male and 
female sign of the yang and the yin, 
signifying the idea of light and dark, 
positive and negative, solid and fluid, etc. 
—which they recognise as constituting the 
basic principle of all creation. 


THE GOLDEN HORIZON. Edited by 
CyrRIL CONNOLLY. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 25s. 


Reviewed by Jon Wynne Tyson 


Good editors are infrequently good 
writers, and the reverse is more than 
equally true. Cyril Connolly, who put his 
unmistakable stamp on the magazine 
that is now hyphened to his name, can- 
not, despite his success, be said to have 
disproved the rule. 

The passing of the years is giving us 
frequent evidence of just how considerable 
a master of our language Mr. Connolly is. 

Horizon appeared for over ten years. 
During that period it was a maddening 
mixture of good writing, erudition, obscur- 
antism and pretentiousness. Affectation 
jostled revelation, and the worst of intel- 


lectualism rubbed shoulders with a modi- 
cum of the best. Lowbrows didn’t buy 
many copies because they couldn’t see 
the wood for the highbrows, and highbrows 
subscribed according to their numbers 
and their means. As a consequence, the 
sun suddenly dipped and left a culture- 
hungry minority chewing the cud of an 
abrupt nostalgia. 

Mr. Connolly’s anthology is the sort 
of buy that many who gave up reading 
Horizon will welcome with enthusiasm. 
In considering how to pack the best of his 
magazine into six hundred pages, he has 
generously and wisely excluded political 
articles, spared us those on art, psychology 
and economics, and has retained only 
stories, poems, reportage and essays of a 
literary nature. Kafka, Valéry and Mal- 
larmé reappear with the inevitability of 
dawn, and the Bloomsbury set command 
their expected proportion of space. For- 
tunately, despite Mr. Connolly’s intention 
not to publish stories and essays now well 
known, such delights of the connoisseur 
as Maurice Richardson’s ‘‘Way Out in 
the Continuum’ have mercifully been 
included. Horizon was never exactly good 
for a giggle (other than of the derisive 
order), but the prevailing atmosphere of 
serious and possibly excessive enquiry, 
marked by such titular provocations as 
“The Inevitability of Flaubert,’’ is to 
some extent leavened and lightened by the 
(comparatively speaking)  strip-cartoon 
romping of John Betjeman and the deli- 
cately strip-suggestive poems of George 
Barker and Brian Reade. But one reflects 
with a certain wistfulness on the proba- 
bility of a literary review one day enjoy- 
ing a longevity commensurate with the 
purer, less cerebral enjoyment it gives its 
readers. 


THE LIBRARY SHELF—Aas a Lighter Side 


THE ART OF WRITING MURDER STORIES 


AM by no means sure that I should 

write this article at all ; other thriller- 

writers have been rash enough to 
write on this subject and what they have 
produced has usually been pompous or 
pointless, or both. They have tried 
(because as a class we suffer acutely 
from an inferiority complex) to treat 
their particular Sexton Blakes as if they 
deserved as serious attention as Hamlet, 
with results that anyone could have 
predicted. Moreover, though why I 
do not know, it has usually been the 
case that after an author has made his 
pronouncement his next book has been 
the worst he has written. I have four 
cases in mind, but respect (for the 
writers or the libel laws) prevents me 
naming them. Well, I hope to escape 
their fate by laying down at the begin- 
ning that there is no art of writing 
thrillers. It is a craft, no more, and 


should be treated quite briskly and 
commercially. 

Before I wrote my first thriller, 
Verdict of Twelve, which, in fact, did 
turn out to be a success, I had been 
reviewing thrillers for some years, and 


pontificating on what they lacked, or 
what they had. So I decided that I 
ought by now to be able to work out a 
practical formula from my observations ; 
a recipe, as it were, from Mrs. Beeton, 
with a list of ingredients. I would need 
so much sex, I noted down. One 
innocent love affair. A chase if possible. 
A distinctive detective, if I proposed to 
start a series of thrillers ; but if not, not. 
One flashback at least. A character 
with whom the reader would identify 
himself or herself. Various other things, 
and finally what nowadays would be 
called the gimmick—in thrillers a device 
to murder which must be both new and 
not easily discovered. This last was 
not only the most important ingredient, 
but also the most difficult to find. 
Looking back on this formula, I 
think it is as good as any other still. 
But it wants a little elaboration. Take 
the question of the distinctive detective, 
which has been accepted as essential 
since Sherlock Holmes. He must be a 
stylised figure, with no character of his 
own, but with a small number of man- 
nerisms which he perpetually repeats. 
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BY RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Lord Peter Wimsey must be always 
whimsical; M. Hercule Poirot must 
talk invariably about his little grey cells 
and the reader must be ceaselessly told 
his head is like an egg ; Dr. Thorndyke 
must inscrutably open his little attaché 
case with strange implements; H. M. 
must be fat and old and lame and rude, 
and roar all the time ; Philo Vance must 
be unbearably esthetic. You must go on 
rubbing in these features up to and 
beyond nausea. Dismiss from your 
mind Ogden Nash’s review of S. S. 
van Dine’s books (‘‘Philo Vance/Needs 
a kick in the pance”); it is the author 
who falters, long before his public. 
Conan Doyle threw Sherlock Holmes 
over a precipice, he hated him so. (Even 
so, he came back; and then for years 
later continued another life as ‘‘Holm- 
lock Sheares’’ in a delicious French 
series called the Adventures of Arséne 
Lupin.) Miss Sayers married Lord 
Peter and took to religion. Mrs. 
Christie has chased M. Poirot away and 
tried to replace him by an elderly 
spinster. But they all acted against 
financial good sense. It is better to 
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recognise, when you first articulate your 
detective, that you are making yourself 
the slave of a ventriloquist’s dummy 
for the rest of your writing life. 

I advise against choosing a humorous 
detective. There is, for example, an 
oh-so-cute detective pair called Mr. and 
Mrs. North, who are very popular in 
America ; this sort of humour is called 
‘‘wacky.”” It doesn’t go down very well 
here; people find the archness of it 
rather sickening. 

Another figure to be avoided is the 
stooge. Dr. Watson set the pattern, 
but it is now out of date. Mr. Jervis, 
who never understands why Dr. Thorn- 
dyke does anything, is the most boring 
character in the novels. Major Hastings, 
who was only there to be made an ass of 
by Poirot, was in effect dismissed by 
Mrs. Christie even before she dropped 
his principal. The reason is simple: 
the stooge exists to be fooled by the 
detective, and so does the reader. The 
reader subconsciously feels he is invited 
to identify himself with an ass, and he is 
resentful. He gets angry listening to 
the man. The way round this is to 
provide a more up-to-date reader-figure 
—it is for you to judge what kind will 
be best. Most profitable now, for 
reasons I hardly need to tell you, is a 
young woman, courageous but not 
rash, intelligent but capable of being 
deceived, pretty and most attractive but 
not devastatingly beautiful, and out- 
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standingly honest. She had better be 
saved from disaster by the strength of an 
eligible young man in the last chapter. 
Miss M. G. Eberhardt has a whole 
fistful of these queens in her hand, and 
she always wins. 

The selection of the gimmick is not 
only as difficult as it is important, but it 
raises a serious question of citizenship 
to which I don’t know the answer. The 
public insists on murder nowadays. It 
didn’t in Conan Doyle’s day, mere 
horse-stealing would do then ; but I can 
only think of one recent and successful 
thriller which was not based on a murder 
—Mary Borden’s excellent Action for 
Slander, which you may perhaps still be 
able to read in Pan Books if you run. 
So you are forced to find out a new and 
difficult-to-detect way of killing some- 
body, if you can find one. Then you 
publish it to everybody, including people 
who want to do in a rich uncle or an 
unwanted child. Are you entitled to 
do this? Is it a civic act? It’s no good 
offering a way that doesn’t work; the 
public is too fly for that to pass. I have 
found three ways for my three books, 
but I have managed to neutralise them 
in a way that I can’t tell you, because 
that would destroy it. 

No comments are needed upon the 
pure puzzle type of thriller, of which the 
best is still F. W. Croft’s The Cask. 

The last type of thriller is the best; 
that is one which is a real novel in which 





HOLIDAY READING 


OLIDAY reading? Well, that 

does depend on your holiday... 

where you spend it and with 
whom, and what sort of weather you 
have when you get there. 

For example, the number of times 
I have hopefully packed War and Peace 
or Crime and Punishment to go with me 
on a walking tour in the English Lake 
District. And then, caught in that wet 
week-end on the fells, I read every scrap 
of newspaper that lined the chest of 
drawers rather than open either of these 
masterpieces. .. . 

So if you, too, are thinking of a 
holiday in England may I suggest that 
you take two really good contemporary 
novels to help you through the perennial 
downpour? Novels that really ‘‘take 
you out of yourself ’’ ? 

Easily the novel of the year so far is 
Pamela Frankau’s A Wreath for the 
Enemy (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). It is 
all about such grave human problems as 
guilt, children who dislike and cannot 
trust their parents, unfortunate people 
who create chaos and others who make 
order—the ultimate progress towards 
grace of characters caught up in the 
divine plan. These are not matters 
that can be discussed lightly. Only a 
novelist of superb technique may dare 
to do it and not set our teeth on edge 
in some fearful error of taste. Miss 


Frankau’s technique has never been 
better. This novel is a triumph of good 
faith. 

Penelope, her heroine, is a girl of 
14 when the story opens, a child of 
violent integrity. She lives in a hotel 
in the South of France with her father, 
who runs the hotel. He is also a poet, 
so he attracts a raffish clientele of dubious 
moral flavour. Penelope disapproves of 
most of her father’s friends and yearns, 
charmingly, after Respectability. For 
her Respectability is epitomised by a 
family called Bradley, whom her father, 
for very real reasons, has nicknamed 
“*The Smugs.”’ Her father is at pains to 
explain that Respectability is not all 
that it is painted. Almost immediately, 
in uncomfortably dramatic fashion, this 
is proved to Penelope. Disenchanted 
with ‘‘The Smugs,’’ Penelope decides 
to build her own life according to her 
own plan. 

One of the Smugs, however, a dear 
boy called Don, is not a Smug at all. 
He has eternal longings within him for 
something a little better than mere 
Respectability. Consequently he finds 
it difficult to get on with his father and 
mother, who are so easily put out by 
‘‘what the neighbours think.’””’ Twice 
their conventional behaviour fails him. 
So Don, like Penelope, decides to build 
life according to his own plan. 
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Holiday Reading : Crime 


SUCH WOMEN ARE DANGEROUS. 
Jack Webb 
BOARDMAN. 9 6 
Bought by M.G.M., which plans a series of films 
built round the Irish Catholic Priest (Father 
Shanley) and a tough Jewish Police Detective 
(Sammy Golden) 


BLOOD ON THE BOARDS. 
William Campbell Gault 
BOARDMAN. 9 6 
A behind-the-scenes picture of a small theatre 
group whose members discover that they have 
a murderer in their midst 
JUSTICE HAS NO SWORD. Max Franklin 
BOARDMAN. 9/6 
John Creasey : “Careful American detection, good 
characters.” 
Kensington Post: “An outstanding American 
thriller.” 
DEAD SILENCE. Simon Rattray 


BOARDMAN. 10/6 
Serialised by the B.B.C. 


London Mystery Magazine: “Fast moving, 
exciting, intriguing . . . neatly and excitingly 
| worked out” 


DISHONOURED BONES. 
MACDONALD. 9 6 
Martin Cotterell combines erudite detection and 
off-centre humour in the new novel by this “‘dis- 
covery for the _ civilised reader.’-—Margery 
Allingham 


John Trench 











a murder happens to occur. But this is 
an entirely different problem. It has 
to have good writing, a plot, real 
characters, form, and everything else 
that a good novel has to have. It is 
perhaps a little more difficult than an 
ordinary novel in that it, too, has to 
have a gimmick, or at the least a sud- 
den death whose cause must not be 
instantaneously clear to everybody. But 
that is all. 


BY JOAN WERNER LAURIE 


You would expect that these two 
scrupulous young people would come 
together in a straightforward love affair, 
wouldn’t you? But not at all. Miss 
Frankau is too good a novelist for that, 
and her theme is a rejection of the easy 
decisions of convention. 

Don and Penelope face their pro- 
blems against some wonderfully drawn 
backgrounds—the South of France, 
the rather horsey Cotswolds round 
Tewkesbury—and against some wonder- 
fully drawn characters, bursting with 
life. Crusoe, for example, baffling, 
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NO GRAVE FOR MARCH. M. E. Chaber 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE. 9/6 
“A hard, convincing, realistic novel of a delicate 
mission behind the ‘Iron Curtain’.”.—New York 
Times 


CAFE SELECT. Sven Auren 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE. 1016 
A charming and amusing account of aspects of life 
in Paris and in the French provinces, translated 
by Maurice Michael 


FIVE O'CLOCK SURGEON. 
Dorothy Pierce Walker 
GrYPHON Books LTD. 8/6 net 
A poignant love story set against the background 
of an American teaching hospital. The clash of 
personalities in operating theatre, ward and 
laboratory are handled expertly 


OUTLAW SHERIFF. Bryn Jordan 
GrYPHON Books LTD. 7/6 net 
A thrilling novel of the West—a range war of the 
cattlemen and the intruding sheep herders with 
their hired gunmen 
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HIGH TREASON. L. A. Knight 
GryYPHON Books LTD. 96 net 
A dramatic novel of the last invasion of Great 
Britain, when Welsh women helped to frighten a 
French army into surrender, told with great zest 
and insight 


THE MAGIC LANTERN. Robert Carson 
RoBerRT HALE. 12 6 
A magnificent story—running to over 500 pages— 
of the men and women who made and were made 
by Hollywood. A story of love and ambition and 
the birth of the fabulous “‘movie” empire 


ST. THOMAS'’S EVE. 

RosBert HALE. 10 6 
Jean Plaidy achieves her finest novel so far with 
this graceful, tender study, based on sound know- 
ledge of the period, of Sir Thomas More and his 
household and the contrasting Court of Henry VIII 


Jean Plaidy 


OHN STEINBECK 
HEINEMANN. I§ - 
Tortilla Flat, Of Mice and Men, The Red Pony, 
The Moon is Down, Cannery Row, The Pearl 
in one volume. 576 pages 


THE SHORT NOVELS jon 


A WREATH FOR THE ENEMY. 
Pamela Frankau 
HEINEMANN. I2 6 
Her third Book Society Choice and finest novel 
yet 


LADY WITH A SPEAR. 
HEINEMANN. 12 6 
A brilliant young scientist describes her under- 
water adventures in the Red Sea and the South 
Seas. Vividly written and profusely illustrated. 
July roth) 


Eugenie Clark 


THE BIRTH OF VENUS. 
HUTCHINSON. 7 6 
A distinguished collection of verse by the author 


of The Dark Side of Love. “‘A craftsman of great 
skill.”"—Richard Church ( Fohn o’ London's) 


John Smith 


HALF-TERM REPORT. 
William Douglas Home 
LONGMANS GREEN. I¢§ - net 
The autobiography of one of the most colourful 
characters of the post-war scene; the author of 
The Manor of Northstead, The Chiltern Hundreds, 
and other plays 


SPARE THE ROD. Michael Croft 
LONGMANS GREEN. 106 net 

The background of a secondary modern school in 

a tough district, described with uncompromising 

sincerity, is the subject of Mr. Croft's first novel 


AN IMPOSSIBLE MARRIAGE. 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 
MACMILLAN. 12 6 
“An obviously successful novel, sharp in outline 
and moving at a cunning pace.’’—Time and Tide 


THE NEW MEN. 
MACMILLAN. 126 
The greatly talked-of novel about the discovery of 


nuclear fission. “‘A great book, part of a great 
work.”’—Richard Church 


Cc. P. Snow 


THE BURNING GLASS. Charles Morgan 
MACMILLAN. 10 6 

“The play, not only of the year, but of the parti- 

cular decade of history in which we live.”— 
Evening Standard 


THE STARS MY BLANKET. 
JOHN MURRAY. 16 - net 


A story of great personal enterprise and adventure, 
of a trek through the desert and outback of 
Australia in search of Aboriginal paintings 


Beryl Miles 


A RIDE ON A TIGER. David Stacton 
MUSEUM PREssS. 16 - 
“A delightful account, delightfully illustrated, of 
a fascinating young Frenchman’s travels in John 
Company’s India. It deserves to be a best seller.”’ 
— Birmingham Post. Illustrated 


FRUIT OF THE CONGO. 
Alexandre Vialatte 
MUSEUM Press. 12/6 
An unusual and remarkable novel about the 
adventures of a group of college boys in a small 
French town, which won the 1951 Prix Interallie 
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half-blind cripple, who trains thorough- 
bred horses from a wheel-chair. Livesey, 
his brother. Cara, Livesey’s chaotic, 
maddening, ex-wife. 

Don and Penelope are bound to- 
gether in a love of humanity, which 
reveals itself eventually as the love of 
God. It is no surprise when Don 
decides to become a priest. But what 
happens to Penelope? If ever there was a 
novel crying out for a sequel, A Wreath 
for the Enemy is that novel. I only hope 
it arrives in time for next summer holi- 
days. 

There is nothing nicer, isolated on a 
damp hill-side, than to read of London. 
So why not take Under the Net (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.), by Iris Murdoch. 
This is a first novel and one of the best 
I’ve read for years. Miss Murdoch’s 
characters, like Miss Frankau’s, have 
rejected a formal pattern of life. Shift- 
less, rootless they wander through a 
world of digs, pubs, casual employment 
and talk, talk, talk. The digs, pubs and 
employment are often uncomfortable, 
but the talk is so good that it makes up 
for this. And the resulting story is 
almost a poem to the three Chelsea 
freedoms—intellectual, moral, financial. 
None of Miss Murdoch’s characters 
(unlike Miss Frankau’s) admits responsi- 
bility or ambition. 

So for that matter is Stephen Crane 
(Heinemann, 2ts.), edited by R. Wooster 
Stallman, an omnibus of all the best 
work of one of the most neglected 
American writers. You get enormous 
value for your guinea here, 703 pages, 
three novels, ten short stories, sixteen 
poems and 57 letters. Stephen Crane 
wrote The Red Badge of Courage and 
The Open Boat, and Maggie—A Girl 
of the Streets. And he died at the age of 
twenty-eight. 

He said of his Bowery characters— 
the American counterparts of Miss 
Murdoch’s Chelsea Ramblers—“‘I tried 
to make it plain that the root of Bowery 
life is a sort of cowardice. Perhaps I 
mean a lack of ambition... .” 

I think these three books would 
see you through the wettest, most 
disappointing of English Holidays. 

But perhaps you are determined to 
follow the sun, and (like me) have failed 
to stay in one place long enough to 
keep within your foreign travel allow- 
ance. One of the best holidays I 
ever spent in my life was right here 
at home, in an arm-chair with a series 
of real-life, adventure travel books. After 
all, there is all the fun of life in an open 
boat with none of the hazards. 

Sailing in Irons (Museum Press, 16s.), 
by Guy Cole, is one of the very best of 
its sort, with the finest descriptions of a 
small ship at sea in the night that I 
remember : 

‘We have a wind at last! A 
beautiful brave strong wind which 
has borne us far from the scene of 
those tormenting calms... . 

“The Yacht flying 
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forward 


through the darkness like a runaway 

horse or some swift winged creature 

of the air. The phosphorescent 
wake streamed past close under the 

lee rail like something seen from a 

train window, and burst from under 

the lee quarter like a shower of liquid 
iia 

This is the entry that Guy Cole made 
in his log for August 27th, 1949, when 
he and Commander ‘‘Bill’’ King first 
entered the terrible Bay of Biscay in the 
twin-masted, ketch-rigged R.N.A.S. 24- 
foot ocean racer Galway Blazer. 

Guy Cole had seen a picture of 
Galway Blazer in Yachting Monthly, 
and was violently attracted to her, 
because she was fitted with a self-steering 
system. ‘‘Twin foresails are connected 
to the tiller so that when the yacht goes 
off her course one sail pulling harder 
than the other pulls the rudder over and 
puts her back on course again.” 

This had led him to write to “Bill’’ 
King proposing himself as companion 
on his Atlantic crossing. So he wrote 
to him, the sort of letter he had been 
writing all his life, to the Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Red Cross. 
He wrote, expecting, as usual, to be 
turned down. For Guy Cole had been 
completely paralysed in both legs since 
he was fourteen months old. Indeed, a 
mutual acquaintance said of him: 
“‘He’d been writing to people all his 
life, never really expecting to go, and 
then, to his amazement and horror, 
King agreed to take him.” 

It was a decision that reflected great 
credit on both men. The result of their 
voyagings across the Atlantic, in and out 
the beautiful blue Caribbean, is one of 
those books that will remain on your shelf 
for ever, until, of course, someone steals 
it. 

Or what about a vicarious trip across 
the Gobi Desert, in company with two 
enchanting small boys aged 12}, one 
Chinese, one European? Big Tiger 
and Christian (Cape 15s.) is one of those 
books, supposedly written for children, 
that grown-ups adore and long to read 
aloud. ... 

Big Tiger is the Chinese boy. He 
can speak all the strange dialects that 
you might encounter in the Gobi 
Desert. But little Christian can read 
maps and compasses: together they 
have a wonderful time, as any children 
would who found themselves at a time 
of Civil War (1920?) carrying a secret 
message for a Chinese War Lord. One 
chapter, for example, is blissfully 
headed ‘‘A chapter in which terrible 
things happen.” 

Big Tiger and Christian is listed as 
fiction, but so authentic is the desert 
atmosphere and background (vouched 
for in an introduction by no less a 
traveller than Peter Fleming) that I 
have no hesitation in recommending it 
as ‘‘Real Life Adventure.”’ Indeed, it is 
considerably more real than most adven- 
ture stories I have read lately. 
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LIKE to choose table wines which are rather unusual, 

especially when I have been able to explore the particular 

district to which they belong. Back come memories of 
sun-baked mountain-sides, of gay village festivals when 
some saint’s day is celebrated, or of a peasant woman who 
stopped from her hard toiling to tell legends of the little 
corner of the earth where her ancestors had lived for 
centuries. 

Gaining in popularity recently in this country are the 
Portuguese wines—all at very reasonable prices, most 
between 7s. and 8s., and no longer difficult to obtain. 

There is Grandjé, of which the Portuguese are justly 
proud. Absolutely ideal with a sweet course, it is also very 
acceptable as an all-occasion wine to be drunk just whenever 
one pleases, and said to be a perfect choice for the ladies. 
Although sweet, it has such 
a fine flavour that many 
people who normally like 
only dry wines become very 
fond of it. The Grandjé 
grapes which become simply 
saturated with sunshine, 
grow higher than the port 
grapes, far away up the 
Douro in a very lovely 
though small district, 
Granja d’Alijd, near the 
Spanish frontier. Here the 
air is full of perfume ; alfa- 
zema (wild lavender) and 
rosmarinho (rosemary) and 
many other strongly scented 
flowers grow in profusion. 
The perfume and the sun- 
shine seem to have entered 
the wine, which is a very 
lovely light gold in colour. 
No one ever hurries in this 
part of the world. Bullocks drawing wagons to and from the 
vineyards wear the heavy padded hats of the Douro—not 
only do their heads keep cool from the scorching sun, but 
also in good position for pulling. Happy travelling tinkers 
on lazily moving donkeys go from place to place, content to 
earn nothing at all some days, and on other days as much as 
twenty escudas. They can always be sure of being given 

meals and the earth is warm to sleep on. Grandjé is 7s. gd. 
per bottle. 

Calvelos, a medium dry white, is ideal with fish, but 
suited to almost any occasion. It is very good indeed with a 
mid-morning snack of cheese and cubes of marmelada (solid 
—almost candied—-fruit preserve). 

A gentle, very likeable red wine is Evel. Grown in 
Northern Portugal, it is four years old before it is allowed to 
travel and is then matured in bottle for some six months 
before being sold. Try it with cold chicken—you will want 
some more. 

Ever since the XIIIth century the red Colares has been 
famous. Grown not far from Lisbon with Atlantic winds 
shaking the vines, the Ramisco grapes produce a Colares of 
most unusual flavour—like no other wine at all. A wine 
which grows upon one and then is ideal with poultry and 
with grills. This and Evel are slightly more than 8s. per 
bottle. 

With Dao wines, grown on beautiful slopes high up 
ibove the winding River Dao, I remember so well the 
fragrant copses of mimosa and eucalyptus trees, the intense 
lry heat of the summer and the bitter cold of winter. In 

he evenings the plaintive, half-wild music as an old peasant 
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A Ramada of grapes for vinho verde. 
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played on a home-made fiddle and sang the old folk songs. 
The white Dao—delicate and flinty dry—is a great favourite 
with the male connoisseur. It is not only very good with 
fish, but well worth while with the soup and even in the 
soup. Just outside Viseu, capital of the Dao district, an old 
innkeeper told me—‘‘You will remember our Dao wines— 
the flavour persists.” The full-bodied red is a favourite of 
mine. It is superb with red meat, roasts or grills, but I 
like it particularly with one Portuguese dish : strips of Spada 
(swordfish, but cod is also good), and bananas, both dipped 
in batter and fried in deep olive oil. Then served with a 
salad of sliced onions and tomatoes. With it some country 
bread—heavy, made of maize meal mixed with boiling water 
and, instead of yeast, a little sour dough is used. 

If, on some occasion, you want to please a very special 
man, then suggest Rosi de 
Portugal with any game or 
poultry—of entrancing col- 
our, very unusual and with 
an extra dry finish. 

In the lovely Minho 
district of North-West Portu- 
gal grow the grapes for Vinho 
Verde (the green wines), 
some red and some white, 
but very, very drinkable, and 
no wonder, for immense 
care is taken in the viticul- 
ture of the wines. The 
grapes are grown on higher 
vines than those in the port 
area and enjoy sea winds as 
well as the rich soil of the 
region. People of the Minho 
use every bit of space pos- 
sible, and it is quite usual 
to see grape vines twisting 
round and up the cherry 
trees. The peasants are very hard working, and a woman in 
her thick sombre clothes, dark shawl enveloping her as she 
leads her loaded donkey home at dusk, looks sad and care- 
worn. Yet, on a feast day the same woman will look trans- 
figured, dressed in richly embroidered traditional costume 
and gaily dancing the folk dances of her region as though 
she had never known a day’s hard work. 

The whole of the Minho is very lovely—like an enchant- 
ing garden—and much of its beauty is reflected in the 
exquisite embroidery for which the women are renowned. 
The exotically coloured costumes worn on Sundays and 
special days are all hand-embroidered, and many are passed 
down from generation to generation. At Viana de Costelo 
there is a great festival every August of folk dancing, people 
coming from countless villages to show their own particular 
traditional dances. The pretty little town of Viana is then 
packed with visitors from all parts of Portugal and with 
many foreigners also. The special dish of which everyone is 
supposed to partake is salt cod 4 Magarida da Praga with, of 
course, the local vinho verde. It is very, very good. 

The Minho is steeped in history. The old castle at 
Guimaraes, a town to which one must return. On my first 
visit there I was told: ‘‘Here Portugal was born—here is 
the soul of Portugal.”” When you go to the Minho try a very 
simple but typical meal. Taken with a pint of vinho verde 
is arno assado (roast mutton) with potato salad, savoury 
rice, maize bread and a huge plateful of caldo verde (green 
broth) ; but never expect the caldo verde until you have 
finished the main dish ! 

Two of the finest of the green wines—Lagosta and 
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Agulha—are now to be had in this country, although only 
in limited quantities. Delicately dry, with a hint of sparkle, 
they are certainly worth a little trouble to obtain. 

A real delight to discover, especially with a party in the 
offing (or to clinch a romantic engagement) is Royal Brut 
from the north-east of Portugal. It comes over here a 
natural, full, sparkling wine, rather dry and with a wonderful 
flavour, yet it can be obtained for about 1gs. per bottle. If 
possible drink Royal Brut from a long narrow glass, while 
myriads of tiny bubbles dance joyously in it. Tried half-way 
through the morning, the dullest day becomes brighter. 
Taken as a pre-lunch drink or with luncheon, it not only 
meets with approval, but lends its gay sparkle to the rest of 
the day. 

The traditional age-old drink of the island of Elba is 
Aleatico—a very sweet, smooth and full - bodied red wine 
which costs about ros. 6d. per bottle here. A magnificent 
aromatic drink which “‘lingers” very kindly when taken with 
the dessert. Sometimes it is processed so as to resemble a 
liqueur. 

With roasts or game Barbera wines go well, and also with 
many of the pasta. The Barberas have long been renowned 
far beyond Italy. They travel well, are strong in alcohol and 
fermented content, yet are mild in taste. How decorative 
on the table is a Barbera (about 8s. per bottle) with its rich 
colour and lively red bubbles. A wine which, when young, 
is slightly harsh maybe, but extremely drinkable. 

A fresh, dainty wine of palest gold with a choice of dry or 
sweet is Orvieto, grown in the province of Terni. To be 
appreciated it should be drunk with a fish dish light of 
flavour, but it is also very good with hors d’euvre. The 
flask or characteristic ‘‘pulcianelle’’ in which it comes from 
Terni costs about 7s. 3d. 

My first taste of Freisa was at a little village not far from 
Turin. The wine was still very young and so was slightly 


rough, but very sweet—unusually sweet for a red—and it had 
a fascinating bouquet. However, as it becomes older and is 
imported here the roughness disappears. Lunch on a terrace 
above a beautiful garden and choose Freisa with the meat. 
In colour it is the lively red of a pomegranate, and to the 
tongue it gives a slight prickly tickle. The delicate but 
persistent bouquet soon gives the impression that the garden 
is full of viola flowers. 

For a definite change, although not very easy to obtain, 
Eberblut (the wild boar’s blood) is the wine. The grapes 
grow in the very steep mountain-side vineyards of the Eber- 
schloss, which stands high above the winding Murg stream 
just inside the Black Forest. Long ago, so says the legend, 
the young Lord of the Castle was hunting a wild boar which 
ran from sight by the castle wall, but he rode on and with his 
horse plunged to death in the swirling Murg below. Then, 
in sorrow, the vineyards produced Eberblut, which has ever 
since been drunk with the greatest of joy by the people 
of the district. Sunshine, snow and winds from the pine 
forest all go towards the rich, deep red Eberblut. For some 
it is perhaps too full and strong a wine, but for the others it 
should prove very good indeed. 

Grandjo I recently tried hot and found it very palatable! 
I had regarded it for many years as a wine which must be 
cold—not chilled, but definitely cold—and I still think it is 
superb like that. But recently a Portuguese guest acquired a 
bad cold. He blamed our climate bitterly, but said he would 
take the medicine they always used at home in S. Jaoa do 
Pesqueira—two large beakers of Grandjé with a little sugar 
added. A few hours later his cold had disappeared. 

To finish with perhaps an original maraschino liqueur 
made from the tiny cherries which grow wild in Dalmatia. 
Costs about 30s. per bottle. Or a specially velvety reserve 
cognac—the Salignac, strong and of very fine flavour, but 
which can now be bought here at 45s. per bottle. 
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PORTUGUESE TABLE WINES 


Portugal offers a variety of pleasant table wines, many 


of them being produced in the same districts as port 


WHITE WINES 


GRANDJO int ve ... Sweet ... 7/9 per bottle 
CALVELOS ... Medium Dry... 7/3 
DAO BRANCO .. Dry as flint om FTE 
COLARES BRANCO .. Full Dry ... con oP 
ROSI ... ae ae cos, SOU on a | 





RED WINES 
SVGL «.. es ee ... Heavy Red Wine 8/6 per bottle 
COLARES .. Dry Full Red... 7/6 
DAO TINTO... ... Generous soe. OTE 
DOURO CLARET ... hee ts sa .. T/= 


SPARKLING WINES 


(Produced in the Champagne methcd) 
ROYAL BRUT Medium Dry 19/6 per bottle. 


isk your local Wine Merchant for these wines 


Imported amd bottled by 


EVANS, MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
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BY SEA TO SARGIA 


I: you go south and taking ship to the Channel Islands, 





disembark at Guernsey, you are within an hour’s journey 

of the island where time stands still. Here, in A.D. 550, 
Nivo, a nobleman, ruled as the First Lord, “‘so far as is present 
known.” 

In that one hour of sea travel you will slide between an 
archipelago of islands which, like apocryphal stone beasts, 
crouch, watchful custodians of Feudal Sark’s coves and inlets. 

This is Wordsworthian, ‘“‘quiet as a nun. . .”” where, if you 
chance to slip to your moorings just before twilight you will 
indeed observe “the broad sun . . . sinking down in its tran- 
quillity.” 

Clip clop, clip clop, those plodding hooves are the song of 
Sark, where no horseless carriage is permitted, Normandy is 
within sight, its patois is parent to the dialect, and customs have 
remained unchanged for the nine hundred years during which 
Sark has acknowledged allegiance to the British Crown. Here 
old tithes les rentes anciennes de la propriété fonciére, which are 
taxes upon cereals, apples, poultry, pepper, bread and conger 
eels, are to this day paid to the Lords of the Manor. To the 
Seigneur also at harvest goes every tenth sheaf as the crops are 
cart-loaded under the surveillance of a dimeresse and a further 
dime is the droit de Seigneur from cider, lambs and wool at 
shearing time. 

A holiday in such surroundings is a holiday out of time, 
for this last feudal state exemplifies contentment. There is no 
divorce. The economy is more financially sound than any 
country in Europe. The licencing laws are from 8 a.m. to 
I a.m., with no deleterious effects upon the community. 

If you are idly inclined and do not possess the outstanding 
attributes of a mountain goat you will be well advised to bespeak 
the services of either Perré Pere or Fils. Old Charlie drove Her 
Majesty the Queen when, as Princess Elizabeth, she and the 
Duke spent a day upon Sark. Charlie—a ginger-haired Bairns- 
father of a man—sits atop his box alongside his dog Punch, 
who is not above taking over the reins while his master drops 
off into an amiable drowse. The Perrés between them will 
squire, romance and reminisce with unfailing entertainment as 
they display to you the treasures of La Dame’s Demesne. 

Choose the Dixcart Hotel for your headquarters if you would 
combine simplicity with grace, modest prices with imaginative 
cooking, and courtesy with informality. 

Furnished with one of their picnic luncheons, go northwards 
awhile to the headland above the smugglers’ caves. A Persian 
richness of heather carpets the slopes. A flotilla of islands steams 
out from the landfall in line astern. The Humps stands out 
among them. It was on The Humps that a shipwrecked sailor 
died in sight of both fishermen and the packet. Charlie will 
tell you the tale. 

Face west and let him guide you at Pilcher’s Monument to 
the Gouriot Caves below where the walls are hung with an 
arras of sea anemones. 

Go north-eastwards to “Gulls Chapel’’ which links Little 
and Big Sark together across a precipitous causeway. See the 
scornful cormorants like scraggy dowagers scowling in the 
promontories and here discover La Moserie, tiny and notable 
for cream and home-baked bread farm teas. Within hailing 
distance stands La Sablonnerie’s XVIth-century farmhouse 
hotel, a surge of flowers, a rendezvous of painters. 

Seek out, too, the tiny Beau Séjour guest-house one home- 
returning journey. There bespeak a special dinner. The owner 
is the best cook on the island, and more than one poet known 
to us has whetted his muse upon her lobster patties, her 
miracles with cream and lamb . . . with raspberries . . . with 
eggs and wine. 

Wend your way back, replete, through the moonlit lanes 
where the scent of honeysuckle drenches the hearts-tongues in 
the hedgerows and the nightingales’ peons of exultation have 
roused complaint from carping, light sleepers. 

When at length the sands of your leisure time are thinning 
and the complaint of harness grumbles a rustic accompaniment 
as your carriage creaks down the harbour hill, make a tryst with 
Herm Island. 

This is approached via Guernsey aboard the Martha Gunn, 
with Captain Bonny Newton boldly flying the skull and cross- 
bones from the mainmast. 

Arcadian groves overhung with ilex and eucalyptus, thickets 

f head-high foxgloves, borage and pimpernel flushing the hill- 
des, of such is the island setting for Compton Mackenzie’s 
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Fairy Gold. Medieval carp pond, VIth-century chapel and 
monastery on Jethou which was connected in the middle ages 
with Herm by a now submerged causeway, all signify the strong 
religious tenor of the island’s past; one which has recently 
become infinitely more remote since excavations which are said 
to be contemporary with the Sphinx. 

Basing at the small, white, well-run hotel athwart the har- 
bour, the tranquil explorer forays to Shell Bay, from whence 
stem the shells used by the islanders in the handicrafts they sell. 
Thence he investigates the numerous cromlechs northwards, 
where about a hundred years ago various human remains and 
potsherds were discovered. 

But all has not always been tranquil. Skulls and coffins 
discovered near the mansion on the island’s crest are believed 
to be those of XVIth-century Roman Catholics, who fleeing from 
persecution in France, were finally slaughtered here. 

In 1677, one Peter Cosselin employed 200 persons making 
stockings from the wool from the large flock of sheep he grazed 
on Herm. A fine wrangle ensued when Francis Green, Lord 
Hatten’s agent, insisted the sheep were diminishing the stocks 
of deer and pheasants. 

It can be said with great assurance that the courtly welcomes 
extended to XXth-century visitors bear no relation to the tale 
of 1607. On October 17th, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate Guernseymen’s grievances. These asserted that 
when landing on Herm to fish, take off boulders, and garner 
seaweed, they were set upon by keepers and soldiers of the 
castle guard. 

You will be set upon . . . by inquisitive honey-garnering 
bees who will zoom down upon you and fly on contentedly. 
You will be set upon by some agitated cock pheasant as he rises 
in a flurry when you flush him from a spinney. You will be set 
upon by a server of cream teas or a local savant who will wish to 
show you where the shrimping is exceptional, or by the hotelier 
when he enquires if you would like to take a picnic parcel with 
you as you move among the bracken, wild daffodils, cowslips 








or bouncing rabbits . . . all according to the season of the year. 
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‘A perfect match’ your guests will say. And Saccone 
° & Speed offer you a nice choice of ‘ brides’, wines of ¢@ 
good family, without pretension, but of genuine quality. 
Send for full price list. 
per bottle 
“ Bodenheimer, Light and flowery 86 - 
Niersteiner, Clean, dry wine 116 
»  Liebfraumilch Alberich 1950, |'ragrant, delicious 126 
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° flavour 15 /- 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS, LTD. 
43 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


JOHN MITCHELL 
25 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, W.1 


MITCHELL GALLERIES 
82 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


OHANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


RENEL GALLERY 
40 & 41 BURLINGTON ARCADE, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Specialities 


Paintings by the British, Dutch and Italian Masters 
Drawings and Engravings 


Old Masters 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 
Old Masters & French Impressionists 


Fine Paintings of Various Schools 


English & Continental Paintings 
of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


French Impressionists 
Contemporary Masters 


, Wittane z ved 
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Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Modern Paintings 
French Impressionists 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 
Old Masters and Paintings of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


% For Sale Room Notes and Prices please turn to page 19 + 
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JOHN MITCHELL 


FINE PAINTINGS 


25 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 2280 Cables: Jonmit, London 





17th Century Dutch Still-Life Painting 
by 
JAKOB VAN WALSKAPPEL 
16607 — 1716 


Oil on panel, 19} x 144 inches. Signed 
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